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Harper's Youre is deservedly one of the most favorite mag- 
azines among all those enjoyed by the lacky little folks of the present 
day....It is full of interesting matter. The pen-and-ink illustrations are 
exceptionally good, the stories are full of incident, and the entertaining 
little Jettera in the Post-office Box should afford the greatest delight to 
their javevile readers and writers."—Lady’s Pictorial, on, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuuvsrraren 


The third and concluding instalment of Mrs. Licitr’s thoughtful 
and touching story, “ Hazel,” is given in the current number, happily 
heralding the approach of the Christmas season. 

“ The Flamingo Feather” increases in interest as it advances, and 
there is also a short humorous sketch, entitled “ John Henry's * Best 
Pants.” 

' The front-page illustration is engraved after a photograph, and 
bears the title 
“IN CLOVER.” 


Other illustrations are a page by ¥. 8. Cuvecn, N.A., devoted to 
the infant hippopotamus recently imported for the zoological collec- 
tion in Central Park, New York ; illustrations by T. ox Tact. 
stacp and Miss Auice BarBer, accompanying the serial stories ; 
and humorous drawings by P. Newer, Barnes, and others, 

The issue for November 23 will be a“ Thanksgiving” number, 


Harrrr’s YounG Prope, $2 00 rer Yrar. 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Propie will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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New York, Sarcrnoay, NovemBer 20, 1586 


THE LABOR VOTE. 


— chief point of interest in the autumn elections 
was undoubtedly the large vote for Mr. GEORGE 
as Mayor of New York. Its significance has been 
the subject of great speculation, and its probable bear- 
ing upon the next national election is constantly dis- 
cussed. As we said upon the day that the result was 
known, the GEORGE vote cannot be regarded as an 
anarchic vote. Mrs. PARSONS, indeed, at a meeting of 
anarchists a day or two after the election, claimed Mr. 
GEORGE as a fellow-worker. But she probably knows 


_ nothing of his views or aims. The support that he 


received was derived from persons of very various 
opinions. The anarchists and dangerous classes, so 
far as they voted, gave him their votes. The Ger- 
man socialists—a body which comprises many sober, 
honest, and industrious men given to social theory 
and speculation—supported him. Many practical 
philanthropists and students voted for him; and the 
labor unions were of his party. The GEORGE vote, 
upon the whole, was a declaration of discontent with 
the existing situation, and of the desirability of a 
change in the relations of labor to capital in the dis- 
tribution of the fruits of industry. But it was unac- 
companied with any definite practical scheme, and 
no such scheme is possible, because there is no com- 
mon agreement as to measures and remedies. As we 
said last week, it will be Very fortunate if the labor 
party should be able to state a policy plainly and 
comprehensibly. 

Meanwhile the suecess of the *‘ labor vote,” .as it is 
vaguely called, in the election of certain representa- 
tives implies a serious change in the composition and 
relation of parties. and of the political situation. The 
importance. and perhaps the decisive importance, of 
the yote of New York in the next general election is 
conceded. But if nearly 70,000 votes have been cast 
for the labor candidate in the city of New York alone, 
the amount of the labor vote in the State can be 
readily inferred. A fair proportion in all the large 
cities of fhe State would make it the controlling force 
in New York, and in the determination of the result, 
should the vote of New York be essential. The larger 
part of the labor vote—probably three-quarters—is 
drawn from the Democratic party. There is no in- 
ducement which‘that party could proffer for the re- 
turn of the vote, except the adoption of its policy as 
the Democratic platform. The political change which 
the appearance of the labor vote would precipitate 
would be hastened by the radical difference between 
the President and his party disclosed by the Congres- 
sional elections. The disposition of the Democratic 
managers would be to: make terms with the new vote, 
even at the expense of the renomination of the Presi- 
dent, which they hope to prevent. But the abandon- 
ment of the President as the Democratic candidate 
would only deepen the chaos, and leave the President 
as the most conspicuous political personage in the 
country, and the accepted representative of reform. 

The Republican party press naturally encouraged 
the GEORGE movement in New York, for the same rea- 
son that the Democratic press in ‘84 favored the Mug- 
wump movement. In each case the divergence of 
the new vote injured the party from which it was 
drawn. The Democrats gained by the Mugwump 
vote, the Republicans by the GEORGE vote, although 
in neither case was it a sympathetic vote. The 
Mugwump was essentially a Republican, as the 
GEORGE was mainly a Democratic vote. The in- 
stinctive view of the ** practical politician,” under 


these circumstances, is that the labor vote must be 
propitiated. The elections have thrown the Prohi- 
bition vote out of the serious calculation of party 
managers, notwithstanding the fact that it is twice as 
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large as in 1884, and as the situation is already ob- 
scured by the Independent vote, the obvious policy 
of the Democratic managers is to frustrate, if possible, 
a general labor party organization, and of the Repub- 
licans to foster it. Mr. GEORGE is the natural labor 
party leader. He is radically opposed to Mr. BLAINE 
as a protectionist and the monopoly candidate, and 
it is not easy to see upon what grounds any alliance 
between them could be proposed. But if the labor 
party could be sustained and encouraged to nominate 
a candidate in 1888, the secession from the Democratic 
party would help the chance of Mr. BLaInge. This is 
so evident that the temptation of the Democratic man- 
agers to go far enough to absorb the labor vote will 
be very great. But such an effort would lead to an- 
other fatal Democratic secession—that of the conserv- 
ative element of the party. In this situation there is 
but one course for good citizens to pursue. It is to 
understand clearly the objects which they have in 
view, to study carefully the way in which, under all 
the circumstances, they can best promote those objects, 
and then to vote accordingly. This course requires 
an independence which will not be hustled by a party 
crowd, nor yield to mere party spirit, and which will 
help to introduce both principle and common-sense 
into political action. 


THE ENGLISH LIBERALS. 

THE Leeds Liberal Conference marks a political 
epoch in England. It is the final and formal decla- 
ration by the party, and not only by its leader, that 
home rule is the chief policy of the Liberal party. 
This decision and declaration were emphasized by the 
overwhelming enthusiasm with which Mr. GLap- 
STONE was acknowledged as the party leader, and 
with which the declaration was received that no 
modification of the strict policy would be tolerated, 
even to regain the most+ distinguished of the dissi- 
dents, which means, of course, Lord HARTINGTON. 
To this fundamental object of home rule certain other 
measures of less importance were added to complete 
the Liberal platform. But the surprise is that the 
Liberal leaders did not reclaim their party measures 
upon which the light- fingered Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL laid his hand, and of which they are the 
original advocates. There is no question that the 
general policy known as Liberal is most agreeable to 
the English people. But the Liberals have now over- 
Jaid it with the measure which the country has just 
rejected. This has given a shifty politician like Lord 
RANDOLPH his opportunity. He has announced as 
the Tory programme the general Liberal scheme 
minus home rule, and it is quite possible that as that 
is precisely what the country desires, it may accept a 


- Tory government as the ageucy by which to carry it 


out. 

This, indeed, is to play ducks and drakes with the 
received theory of parties. It deprives them at once 
of all pretence of principle, and converts them into 
associations to obtain place. It is an illustration of 
the statesmanship and political morality of BEACONS- 
FIELD and his disciple Lord RANDOLPH. But it isa 
plan as ingenious as it is unprincipled. It proceeds 
upon the conviction that the country is resolutely 
hostile to home rule, and t iat it will therefore take 
the chance of securing other desirable ends by a Tory 
agency. The course of the Liberal Conference is said 
to have condemned the party to long exclusion from 
power. But even were that result assured, what oth- 
er course was honorably open? In 1856 the Repub- 
lican party in this country was beaten at the polls. 
Would the Republican leaders:have shown more 
practical wisdom if they had said that they had out- 
run the country, and that they had better put in abey- 
ance the policy of restricting slavery? Their busi- 
ness was to do what they did, and what SUMNER af- 
terward advised STANTON to do—stick. The function 
of a party is.to enlighten public sentiment as well as 
to execute a policy. The election of 1856 was a Re- 
publican defeat, but it showed what astonishing prog- 
ress the party had made in changing public opinion. 
The English election of 1886 was a Liberal defeat, but 
it showed how nearly ripe England is for home rule. 
The English Tories and Unionists cannot evade the 
debate. The question of Ireland is the main issue of 
British politics until it is settled, and nothing could 
be more mistaken than the theory that the late elec- 
tion was a settlement. It merely showed what Eng- 
land- thought in 1886. In 1856 the United States 
thought that the restriction of slavery was ‘’a brutal 
and bloody manifesto.” In 1860 they adopted it as 
their policy. The Democratic party acted as if the 
opposition to agitation of what it denounced as a 
policy of civil war and national disintegration was 
final, and it lost control of the government for twen- 
ty-four years. The Tory party in England may 
easily make the same mistake. 

The Liberals will continue the argument, and ap- 
peal to the country. They have a great advantage 
in the leadership of a man whom England may for a 
time politically repudiate, but of whom she cannot 
help being proud. If he should fall, the cause will 
remain, and make its own advocates and leaders. 
The succession to the party leadership seems now to 
lie between Sir WILLIAM VERNON Harcourt and Mr. 
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JOHN MoRLEY. Sir WILLIAM is perhaps the most un- 
popular public man in England. Mr. Mor.ey is a 
thoroughly equipped student of historical and theo- 
retical politics, who as author and editor has exer- 
cised a marked liberalizing influence upon public opin- 
ion. He is a very recent figure in practical. politics, 
but his character, his ability and accomplishment 
and courage, have given him great distinction and 
rapid promotion. He is regarded as a doctrinaire, 
but every man who comes late into active politics 
through literature and study must expect to be so 
considered until he has proved his practical talent. 
It is Sir WILLIAM HaRcoURT'S misfortune to be re- 
garded as a temporizing, and although a very clever, 
not a very sincere, politician, while Mr. MORLEY is held 
to be most earnest in his convictions, and of proved 
courage. He has been undoubtedly one of Mr. 
GLADSTONE'S most efficient and most trusted lieu- 
tenants, and there is no question of the strong in- 
fluence that he will exert in the party while home 
rule is its chief issue. The difference between Joun 
MORLEY and Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is the dif- 
ference between conquering conviction and cleyer 
shiftiness. 


THE PARTIES AND REFORM. , 


In one of Mr. BLAINE’s late speeches in Pennsy]- 
vania he sneered at civil service reform and reform- 
ers, and quoting a despatch of Mr. SMALLEY’s to the 
New York Tribune, said of it, ** We get the humil- 
lating but honest confession in regard to the civil 
service of England that that service is rotten to the 
core, and must be torn up by the roots.” The inten- 
tion of this reckless statement is to convey the im- 
pression that the principle of appointment upon com- 
petition and by examination has failed in England, 
and that those in America who advocate appointment 
by proved merit are utterly discredited. But it is 
precisely reform upon that principle which the Con- 
vention which nominated Mr. BLAINE declared had 
begun auspiciously under the Republican party, and 
ought to be completed, and its spirit and purpose ob- 
served in all Executive appointments. In his letter 
of acceptance Mr. BLAINE elaborately commended the 
removal of appointments ‘* from the caprice of favor- 
itism,”’ and magnified his own practical fidelity to the 
principle in appointments to West Point. In facet, 
he made a great bid for the support of reformers. 
The Republican party has claimed to be the especial 
champion of reform. General LOGAN calls it the 
child of the Republican party. But Mr. BLarng, bid- 
ding again for the Republican nomination, cannot 
contain his scorn for the ‘‘ English” project, and 
whistles down the wind one of the declared principles 
of his party. 

Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, speaking in his Dart- 
ford speech of the inquiry to which Mr. SMALLEY's 
despatch alludes, says: 

“We have appointed a Royal Commission to investigate into 
the scale and cost of our system of government in this country. 
We know that the expenditure of this country has been increasing 
rapidly, and we want to be certain on one point—that we get our 
money’s worth for the taxes which we spend, and we want to be 


perfectly certain that it is not in our power to make considerable 
reductions and simplifications of that expenditure.” 


The objects of the inquiry (the first for ten years, 
and a very proper inquiry), as officially stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a minute laid before 
Parliament, are 

“that her Majesty’s advisers desire to satisfy themselves that the 
clerical establishments of the civil service, of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Departments, and also of the Revenue Department, are organ- 
ized generally upon a principle which secures efficiency without 
undue cost to the public....The Board will understand that the 
appointment of this Commission implies no distrust of the body 
of men who render such excellent service to the crown. It is in- 
tended solely to assure Parliament and the public that the depart- 
ments are organized upon sound principles, and that the cost of 
them is sufficient, but not more than sufficient, for the duties to be 
performed.” 


This is what Mr. BLAINE calls a humiliating confes- 
sion of the total failure of reform. The effort to dis- 
credit the reform movement in this country by de- 
scribing the possible results of an investigation which 
is only begun as proof that the English civil service 
is rotten to the core, and is about to be torn up by 
the roots, and to attribute that result, if it should be 
established, to the system of appointment by compe- 
tition and upon probation, is a performance which 
may possibly commend Mr. BLAINE to those who al- 
ready regard him as a model publi¢ man, but certain- 
ly to no one else. 

It is not true that there is a general feeling in Eng- 
land that the system of appointment by merit ascer- 
tained by competition is a failure. There is, how- 
ever, a strong feeling that the methods and organiza- 
tion of the service itself may be much improved. A 
recent article in the Nineteenth Century points out 
that the restriction of grades and the arbitrary limita- 
tions of promotions have been injurious to the effi- 
ciency of the service: and there are complaints of 
short hours and of other details which naturally ex- 
cite discontent. But Englishmen who make these 
complaints not only do not condemn, but they strong- 
ly favor the general principle of the reformed sys- 
tem ; and whatever English opinion might be, and with 
whatever vigor or laxity sound principles may be ap- 
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plied to the English service, the testimony of the 
heads of the largest offices in this country, such as 
ex-Collector ROBERTSON, of New York, and Postmas- 
ter PEARSON, of New York, with the ex-heads of de- 
partments in Washington, have given ample and 
hearty testimony to the valuable results of the re- 
formed system. It is probable that there will be a 
determined Democratic effort, like that of the Eigh- 
teenth District in the city of New York, to commit 
the party to a demand for the repeal of the reform 
law and a general renunciation of reform. There 
are plenty of Republicans also who would be glad to 
see their party take the same position, and the tone of 
Mr. BLAINE’S remarks will greatly encourage them. 
We doubt very much whether the Republican man- 
agers, who hope to secure a large Democratic contin- 
gent at the polls, as in 1884, Will push very zealous- 
lv the issue of reform. Hitherto the words have de- 
scribed something so vague that they could be used 
to attract the intelligent. But now that they are 
shown to mean that the offices will not be distributed 
to ‘‘the boys,” but to those who are fit for them, re- 
form is a very much more dangerous demand to man- 
uge. We shall be very much surprised if the next 
Republican National Convention repeats or strength- 
ens the reform demand of the last. 


—  ——_ - 


THE DAY AT HARVARD. 

THE celebration of the two-hundred-and-fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Harvard University was, 
as an alumnus well said, a striking display of the pow- 
er of the university. The assembly was probably the 
most remarkable for eminence in many departments 
that has ever been gathered in the country, and the 
various literary exercises were worthy of the occa- 
sion. They were not especially self-congratulatory 
or *‘ bumptious,” but, on the contrary, they were rath- 
er critical and suggestive. No son of Harvard, in- 
deed, could help a certain pride of feeling that his 
alma mater had been the source and influence of so 
much that is great and best in our history, and there 
was a propriety which no other institution in the 
country can contest in the conferring of degrees by 
the most ancient of our universities upon the eminent 
masters of literature and science in other colleges. 
The scene was very impressive as one good gray head 
after another arose, amid thunders of applause, at the 
calling of the name by the president of the universi- 
ty, and the scholar stood while, and for this great oc- 
casion only, in the vernacular the president charac- 
terized in brief, crisp, pointed phrase the service which 
was signalized and honored by the degree. The dig- 
nity of manner and the clear resonant voice of Presi- 
dent ELIOT made the ceremony exceedingly impres- 
sive. 

The occasion culminated with the noble concluding 
words of the address of Mr. LOWELL. They were a 
most fitting and felicitous expression of confidence in 
the high purpose and courage of the President—such 
an expression as gives inspiration and vigor to lofty 
endeavor. With consummate grace and modesty they 
effaced for the moment the orator himself, who quiet- 
ly withdrew amid the storm of enthusiasm which 
filled the theatre for several minutes. The scene has 
probably been paralleled but once in the annals of 
Harvard, when in 1824 EDWARD EVERETT concluded 
his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa by his address 
to LAFAYETTE, who sat beside him upon the platform. 
To say that Mr. LOWELL’s address was fully worthy 
of the orator and of the occasion is to speak its high- 
est praise. The consciousness of great and universal 
anticipation, of the character and significance of the 
event, and of the almost painful responsibility of him 
who was called fitly to express it, might well have 
Oppressed any man. But whatever may have been Mr. 
LOWELL’s own forecast or apprehension, he must have 
felt as he proceeded how complete was the satisfaction 
and how universal the feeling which led one of the 
most distinguished of the foreign guests to say that 
no University in Europe could have commanded such 
. & commemorative discourse. The greeting of the 
‘poet also was, as Mr. SMALLEY said in the Tribune, 
almost affectionate. The venerable and venerated 
laureate of Harvard once more, and naturally in a 
strain of tender reminiscence, touéhed the melodious 
lyre that Cambridge men and days have known and 
loved so long. To see and to hear upon such an oc- 
casion two of the chiefs of our literature was a good 
fortune which will not be forgotten. 

But not the least memorable event of the day was 
the presence of President CLEVELAND. To him the 
scene was wholly new. He is not a college man, and 
knows little of college traditions; but he is the leader 
of a party of courage, strength of purpose, and fidelity 
to duty, as the orator said ; and he found himself among 
its most earnest members. There is no living man 
who would be received by that great concourse of 
intelligent, high-minded, independent, and patriotic 
Americans as President CLEVELAND was received. 
The greeting left him in no doubt whatever that the 
more closely he holds the rudder true, the more warm- 
ly will he be supported by his fellow-countrymen. 
From the moment of his appearance in Cambridge, 
at every mentjon of his name or allusion to him, the 
same enthusiasm broke forth, and its sincerity and 
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value were symbolized by the fact that its finest and 
loftiest expression were the words of the orator who, 
under Mr. CLEVELAND’s administration, had been 
withdrawn from a most conspicuous post, and who, 
as was wittily said upon another occasion, saluted, like 
St. Denis, with his head under his arm. The Presi- 
dent’s speech at the dinner was admirable and im- 
pressive. In common with every good citizen he de- 
sires that the incumbent of the great office which he 
fills shall be treated with the candor and fair play that 
honest men every where accord to each other; and with 
sobriety and earnestness, but without undue feeling, 
he denounced the mean and cowardly course toward 
the President to which a part of the press prostitutes 
itself. The remarks were received with an uproar of 
satisfaction, and their stinging force has been proved 
by the ‘** ghoulish” cries of the press which they plain- 
ly characterized. The warmth of the reception in 
Cambridge was continued in Boston. Faneuil Hall 
and the Vendome were crowded for three or four 
hours with throngs of citizens eager to see the Presi- 
dent whom they believe to be honestly aiming to se- 
cure good government. It was not a partisan but 
a patriotic demonstration; and there can be no ques- 
tion that the personal impression produced by the 
President was most favorable. Nowhere has he 
had a more disinterested or more efficient body of 
friends and supporters than in Massachusetts, and 
nowhere has he been more bitterly traduced. But 
his political opponents in that State have now seen 
in the character and sincerity of the popular tribute 
offered to him the instinctive loyalty of American 
citizens, not to a scholar, nor to a military hero, nor 
to a mere party leader, nor only to the Chief Magis- 
trate of the republic, but to an honest, courageous, and 
patriotic public man. 


A YOUNG REPRESENTATIVE, 

AMONG the new Representatives to the next Congress 
the city of New York sends Mr. LLoyp S. Brycr, whom the 
Evening Post, in its “ Voters’ Manual,” on the eve of elec- 
tion, described as “aman of leisure and of high character ; 
son-in-law of EpoWARD CooPpER; never held public oftice.” 
Mr. Bryce will be probably the youngest man in Congress, 
and his course will be watched with great interest and an- 
ticipation, for there was never a time when circumstances 
more clearly invited a high-minded and independent man 
who would succeed in public life to identify himself with 
what Governor RUBINSON in a recent speech well called 
“clean politics.” 


LORD DAY. 


LONDON was seriously alarmed by the late threatened 
socialist demonstration on Lord Mayor’s Day. There was 
a general panic. The shop windows were boarded up. 
The police were all on duty, and troops were assembled in 
case of necessity. The Lord Mayor's procession was hissed 
and hooted in Trafalgar Square, and when it had passed, 
red flags were produced, and the speaking began. The 
speakers said that the people would show that they could 
hold an orderly meeting to let the public know what im- 
mense distress and suffering prevailed among the working- 
men of England. 

Another speaker said: 

“We want food, work, and dwelling-places for all, and all will 
have them. The socialists pledged the unemploved of London 
that they would make this demonstration to-day to contrast he- 


fore the world the extreme poverty of London's unemployed with ° 


the extreme wealth and plenty of the city s upper classes, and 
the socialists have kept their word. We have given this answer 
to Sir CHarLtes Warren. Resolutions of a proper kind will be 
adopted, and they will be sent to the Marquis of Salisbury and 
to Lord Ranpoten Cuvrecuitt, and they will be compelied to listen 
to them. The socialists will continue their work until every ves- 
tige of tyranny shall be swept away, Our organization is the only 
one which dares to take the proper position on behalf of the poor 
and oppressed. We are not here to break the peace. We are 
here to agitate in a peaceful manner for work for all, and over- 
work for none.” 


Resolutions were adopted asking the government to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, and to reduce the number 
of working hours to eight. Then the crowd dispersed, the 
only trouble having been an encounter between the social- 
ists and anti-socialists in Trafalgar Square. 

The precautions taken against possible mischief show 
the consciousness of the authorities of the extent of dis- 
content among the poor and unemployed. 


THE PIONEER OF PROHIBITION, 


A VERY interesting pamphlet has just been published by 
the National Temperance Society and Publishing House, 
called the Origin of the Maine Law and of Prohibitory Legiasla- 
tion. It is a brief memoir of JAMES APPLETON, of Ipswich 
in Massachusetts, who was born a hundred years ago, and 
whose robust sense, strong character, and sturdy courage 
made him a leader in the great reform movements of his 
time. He lived for twenty years—from 1833 to 1853—in 
Portland, Maine, and he was one of the earliest of “ tee- 
totalers” and the earnest advocate of prohibition. It was 
in 1831, when the temperance question was warmly dis- 
enssed, that he saw that if “the drinking of spirits was 
always wrong and dangerous, and the source of all the mon- 
strous evils charged to it, then it was not to be tolerated, 
nor dallied with by license laws, but put an end to.” 

This is the conviction from which prohibitory legislation 
springs. But not thinking so extreme a measure to be 
practicable, he prepared a petition to the Massachusetts 
Legislature to prohibit the sale of liquor in any quantity 
less than thirty gallons. This proposition raised a storm 
of opposition. But the discussion in the press, to which he 
contributed, and further reflection, persuaded him that he 
was mistaken, and in 1832 he said in the Salem Gazette that 
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the argument of the petition really leads to absolute pro- 
hibition. The next year Mr. APPLETON removed to Port- 
land, and in 1836 was elected a member of the Maine Legis- 
lature, and in 1837, im a clear, well-reasoned, aiid impressive 
report upon the subject of license, he recommended to the 
Legislature the enactment ofa prohibitory law. In 1851 a 
law was passed, founded upon the principles and main- . 
tained by the arguments of the APPLETON report. ‘ 

It is curious that jin 1885 a Temperance Convention was 
held in Philadelphia, called centennial becanse in 1786 Dr. 
Rusu published a pamphlet upon the deleterious effects of 
ardent spirits, and that in the official report of the Conven- 
tion, which is a very large volume, called One Hundred Years 
of Temperance, there js no mention of General JAMES APPLE- 
TON, who was the first to propose a prohibitory law, not as 
a whim of enthusiasm, but as a deliberate conclusion fortified 
by facts and sustained by argument. His son has been 
naturally unwilling that his father’s incontestable claim to 
honorable priority should be forgotten, and he has made 
the necessary researches to enable that claim to be shown 
indisputably, as it isin the little pamphlet. 


PERSONAL, 


At the famous trial of the Rev. Professor Davin Swine for 
heresy, in 1874, the Presbytery held that the question was 
‘“‘whether it has been conclusively proved that Mr. Swine does 
not personally hold all the doctrines that are by our Church re- 
garded as essential to the svstem of doctrine tanght in the Con- 
fession of Faith and in the Holy Scriptures.” An esteemed cor- 
respondent of Harper's WEEKLY ventures the prediction that if, at 
the forth-coming trial of the Andover professors for heresy, the 
question be put in a similar fashion, the result will be the same as 
in Professor Swina’s case, namely, an acquittal. 

—Mr. Witt Car.eton lectures this week in five different States 
—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts. 

—Mr. Henry Berou speaks of the late Miss Carrie WexTon, of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, who left her large estate to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, as “the most intelligent 
and highly cultivated woman” he ever met. She made many gifts 
to the society during her lifetime, and took unusual interest in its 
work. The value of her estate may be as much as $200,000, and 
will not fall below $150,000. The recent decision of the court, 
sustaining the will, is mot, we learn, to be appealed. : 

—Mr. Freprrick Law Otmstep and Mr. Catvert Vaux, who 
have been appointed as landscape architects “to prepare a plan for 
the improvement of the State Reservation at Niagara,” will receive 
for the service only $1000 apiece. Mr. Vacx is a promulgator 
and to a certain extent a creator of the modern idea that a public 
park should be approached by special parkways or boulevards, 
and he hopes to see the present Reservation, for which the State 
paid $1,000,000, approached by a magnificent driveway from the- 
Whirlpool to Goat Island, or, as he calls it, a “ protected line of 
travel, with frequently recurring views of the Niagara River.” As 
soon as a survey map of profiles and elevations has been pre- 
pared, Mr. Otmsrep and Mr. Vavx will begin work, and the “ plan” 
will be ready by next spring. 

—Mr. Tuomas V. We tcu, the Superintendent of the new State 
Park at Niagara, has introduced an innovation in the shape of ten- 
cent stop-over omnibus tickets for the tour of Goat Island, which 
enable the passenger to leave the vehicle at any point of interest, 
and resume his ride whenever he is ready. Both the Commission- 
ers and the public are pleased with the “ reform movement.” 

—Mr. James Russet. Lowetu’s Latin quotations in the perora- 
tion of his Harvard address, where he extolled the virtues of Pre- 
sident CLEVELAND, represent a well-known peculiarity of his literary 
style. He has long been in the habit of preserving in leather- 
bound memorandum-books pithy passages from favorite authors— 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, and so on; and even in 
familiar conversation he sometimes playfully produces one of these 
manuscript volumes, and reads to his interlocutor an appropriate 
extract, 

—The writers and artists now travelling through the Southern 
States in a private car for Magazine and Harper's 
Weekty are the guests of the well-known and public-spirited cotton 
merchant JoHn H. Inman, of the firm of Inman, Swann, & Co., wlio 
planned the trip. Mr. Inman, who is a native of the South, tak«s 
a deep interest in the industrial development of that section, and 
it was with a view to bringing to the attention of representa- 


tives of the above-mentioned periodicals the present remarkable ~ 


mercantile movement in the South, and the conditions attend- 
ing it, that he proposed the Harper expedition. Richmond, 
Lynchburg, Danville, Augusta, Atlanta, and Charleston, have 
already been visited. The route to be followed beyond these 
points will depend on circumstances, but it will probably take in 
Columbia, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis, and 
Louisville. 

—A clever woman recommends women who write fer the press 
to write on domestic subjects. “The newspapers,” she says, 
‘have opened their columns to articles on domestic subjects. A 
woman with a reputation gained finds a ready market for any- 
thing she may write, and secures for it as good column rates as 
any man, save those in the very first rank.of literature, while wo- 
men with slight experience find a. fair remuneration, making per- 
haps from five to seven hundred dollars a year.” 

—AVELING and LiIeBKNECHT, the European socialists, were great- 
ly disappointed with their reception in Chicago last week, and 
made no bones about saying so. It was expected that they would 
visit the seven anarchists condemned to death, but they kept away 
from the county jail, and were very moderate in their utterances 
at public meetings. 

—Netson Morris, of Chicago, whose business as a packer has 
made him many times a millionaire, began life as the driver of a 
cart. From June until January he wears a felt hat, replacing it 
on the first of the year by a seal-skin cap, which is used until the’ 
first month of summer, no matter how warm the weather may be. 

—Nature has provided one of the growing towns near the city 
with magnificent views, a beautiful mountain, a salubrious climate, 
and a republican form of government, but in a population of moie 
than five thousand there is said to be but three unmarried dancing 
men. The number and urgency of the social calls made upon 
these gentlemen give them an adequate estimate of their own 
importance ; and the young ladies propose to obtain their escorts 
for the next german exclusively from abroad, for the sake both of 
freshness and of self-defence. 

—A young American painter, Mr. G. D. Brus, has returned to 
the city after four years’ work among the Indians of Canada and 
the far West. He likes the Indians, because they represent inore 
directly the influence of Nature over man, because their bodies are 
athletic, and because their costumes are rich in color; and he ex- 
pects to go back to them. Mr. Brusn has had the benefit of seven 
years’ study in Paris, and is a regular contributor to the exhibi- 
tions of the Society of American Artists. His wife shares bis en- 
thusiasm for tent life, and is a promising sculptor, 
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“THE ACHARNIANS” OF ARISTOPHANES AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC,—Draws Paotocrarus.—[See Pace 747.) 
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“SHE STOOD BEFORE HIM, LIER ARMS OUT AS IF TO STOP THE PISTOL BULLET.”—(See Sertat “Tur Wort» Went Very Wet Tun,” Page: 746.) 
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The World Went Very Well Then.” 


Br WALTER BESANT, 


Artnor or “Att Sorts anp Conpitions or Men,” 
“Tax or tur Fier,” “So Tury 
Wraer Maruien,” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HOW PHILADELPHY KEPT THE SECRET. 


Wen one reflects upon this time, and upon the 
conduct of Jack Easterbrook, it seems as if at 
each successive step the unfortunate man ad- 
vanced one step nearer to his own destruction. 
Surely, knowing the grief, the resentment, and 
the indignation which filled the heart of the wo- 
man he had cast aside with no more considera- 
tion than if she had been a hedge-row weed, he 
might well have reflected before sending her in- 
telligence which was certain to drive her into 
despair. But such as he do never reflect. 

Therefore, on the very day when he was affi- 


-anced to Castilla, ie took the surest steps to make 


Bess acquainted with this certain proof of his 
desertion ; for he led aside the old negro nurse, 
Philadeiphy, and told her that he had a most 
important thing tu communicate, and one which 
very much concerned her own happiness, and a 
thing which everybody would be anxious to know ; 
but that it was a profound secret, and must be 
told to no one, and especially was not to be com- 
municated to any persun outside Madam’s house- 
hold. 

“IT know,” he said, “that you desire nothing in 
the world sv much as the happiness of your voung 
mistress.” 

That she assured him, truthfally, was the case. 

“So that I am certain you will rejoice when I 
tell you the secret. Now, Philadelphy, what 
should you say if Miss Castilla had a lover ¥”’ 

“*Pends on de young gen Jeman, sah.” 

“So itdoes. You are always wise, Philadelphy. 
What should you say, then, if she was going to 
be married ?” 

“*Pends on de young gen’leman, sah.” 

“You are indeed a wonderful woman, Plila- 
delphy. What should vou think, then, if 1 were 
going to be that happiest of mortals, Miss Cas- 
tilla’s husband 

The old woman lovked at him admiringly. 
Then she began to laugh. Negroes are easily 
tickled with laughter; they laugh if any one is 
hurt; they laugh if misfortunes fall upon their 
friends ; and when they are pleased they laugh ; 
Philadelphy therefore laughed for satisfaction 
and joy, not, as Sarai of old laughed, in derision. 

“Ts dat de troof, Massa Jack ?” 

“It is the truth, Philadelphy.” 

“Ho! ho!” she laughed again. “ Berry fine 
lover for Miss Castil. Berry fine young man for 
my young mistress.” 

“It is a secret, Philadelphy,” he told her again. 
“No one knows it except Madam, and the Admi- 
ral, and Castilla, and me. You have been told 
first of all. That is a great honor for you. But 
it is a secret as vet. I am to go on board in a 
few days, and the Lord knows when I shall re- 
turn.” So while I am away do you take care of 


. her, and put in, every now and again, a word for 


me—vou understand 

She understood very well, and without the aid 
of the two guineas which he slipped into her 
hand, that she was to sing the praises of a cer- 
tain young gentleman. She folded the money in 
a corner of her handkerchief, and nodded and 
laughed again. As a secret messenger, or go-be- 
tween, I think Philadelphy would have had no 
equal. Her taste, as well as her genius, lav in 
this art; but unfortunately it was not called 
into practice, because Castilla had but two lovers, 
one of whom she lost in the manner you are go- 
ing to hear, and the other she married withuut 
any necessity for a go-between at all. 

“ You understand,” Jack repeated, “ that it is a 
secret. You are not, therefore, on any account to 
tie up your head in your red turban and to carry 
the news into the town. You must not think of 
telling the old fellows at the Trinity Hospital. 
You must not go to Mr. Skipworth, the Barber, 
with it; aud if you tell Mr. Westmoreland, the 
Penman, or his daughter Bess, vou will make me 
angry. I quite depend upon your secrecy, Phila- 
delphy.” 

She did, in fact, as Jack fully expected she 
would do, everything that she had been carefully 
told not to do, First, she looked into the gate- 
way of Trinity Hospital. On the sunny side 
there walked half a dozen of the old men warm- 
ing themselves. She exchanged a few words 
with them, admonishing them to keep the secret ; 
then went on her way. Now there are no more 
ingrained gossips than these old almamen, who 
have nothing to do all day long except to tell 
each other stories, for the most part old and 
well worn, and to retail news. 

When she left the hospital, Philadelphy look- 
ed into the kitchen of St. Paul's Vicarage, just to 
whisper the news to the maids. Thence she 
went on her way to the Barber's, and calling Mr. 
Skipworth to the dour, she imparted the news to 
him, with many injunctions to profound secrecy, 
which he faithfully and joyfully promised, and 
kept his promise in the way common among bar- 
bers, namely, that he passed on the news in strict 
confidence and a whisper to every customer in 
turn who came to be shaved. 

Philadelphy next crossed the street and look- 
ed in at the Penman'’s. Mr. Westmoreland was 
in the shop, writing a letter for one girl to her 
sweetheart, somewhere at sea, while another 
waited her turn. In the corner of the room, be- 
side the fire, sat Bess, her hands folded in her 
lap, doing nothing, and paying no heed to what 
wenton. The girls disputed what should be said ; 
the scribe listened, and from time to time put 

* Begun in Hazrea’s Weexty No. 1641. 
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down a sentence, catching at their meaning rath- 
er than taking down their words. 

“Say I keep true and constant,” said one, 
“though all the men in Deptford are asking me 
to give him up. Tell him that. Tell him I ex- 
pect as much from him when he comes home— 
else, he shall see. And if he dare so much as 
to look at—” 

*f wouldn't tell him that,” said the other girl. 
* Tell him that nobody in the town cares a button 
for him, or even thinks about him, but vourself. 
He'll think all the more of you for'that. Don’t 
never let him think vou care a rope’s-end wheth- 
er he goes after the other women or not.” - 

Without troubling herself about the girls, 
Philadelphy took a chair beside Bess, and began 
to whisper. Now, so carefully had Bess kept 
her secret that no one in the place knew a word 
about it except Aaron Fletcher, and for reasons 
of his own he spoke of it to none. Least of all 
did this old negro woman suspect it. She whis- 
pered what she had to say, and then, with a hun- 
dred nods and winks, used as signs of mystery 
and secrecy, she got up and went away. 

Bess sat still awhile. The two girls finished 
their business with her father, and went away. 
Mr. Westmoreland looked timidly at his daughter. 

* Bess, my dear,” he said. 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“Ts there any chance that you will come round 
soon, my dear’ I wouldn’t hurry any woman’s 
temper on my account, though I may say that it 
is a month and more since I have had any din- 
ner.” 

“If I had a knife in my hand this moment,” 
she cried, springing to her feet and tossing her 
arms in the air—“ if I had a knife, I would drive 
it into my heart—or into his!” 

Her father made haste with trembling knees 
to return to his writing. 


She continued to sit in the same place, hands - 


clinched, with set eyes gazing straight before her, 
and cheeks white. From time to time her father 
looked furtively round. But seeing no change, 
he went on with his work. Presently he became 
afraid to sit alone with her. He thought she was 
mad; he feared that she might get up suddenly 
and stab herself to death, or perhaps stab him 
in the back. He was never a brave or a strong 
man, and, besides, he had already suffered so 
much from feminine wrath that he considered a 
raging woman worse than a tigress, and would 
cheerfully have fought a lion in the arena rather 
than face his own wife-in one of her angry moods. 
But he had never before seen Bess so bad as this. 
It wanted a good hour of his usual time of leav- 
ing off work, but he got down from his stool, 
changed his coat hurriedly, and went out to his 
tavern. 

If he went there an hour before his usual time, 
it was fully an hour after his usual time that he 
returned, Bess was still in her chair, but she no 
longer sat upright, scowling and fierce. Her head 
was buried in her hands, and she was weeping. 

Mr. Westmoreland was afraid to speak to her. 
He crept silently upstairs, and went to‘bed sup- 
perless. 

For in truth something very strange had hap- 
pened between the time when the Penman laid 
down his work and the time when he came home. 
The jaws of Death and the gates of Hell had been 
epened. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HOW BESS WENT OUT OF HER WITS. 


IMMEDIATELY after her father had left the house 
—perhaps he waited until the Penman’s depart- 
ure—a man came to the door and stood without. 
For a few moments he watched and listened. 
Then he pushed the door open and looked in. 
The room was dark, and he could see nothing. 

* Bess,” he cried—it was Aaron Fletcher-- 
“ Bexs, I know you are here, and it is no use hid- 
ing. Come out this instant and talk with me, or 
I will come in.” 

There was vo answer, and he stepped into the 
room. 

“You can go out again, Aaron,” said Bess. 
“] have nothing to say to vou.” 

“TI will go out when I have said what I came 
to say, and not before,” he replied. “If vou will 
listen, Bess, I have a good deal to say.” 

“Say, then, what you have to say, and begone.” 
He hardly knew her voice, which was hard. “ Of 
course I know very well what you have come to 
say. When you have said it once, you can gv. 
If vou dare tw say it twice, I think I shall have 
to kill you. But before you take the trouble tu 
say it, or anything else, I tell you that it is no use. 
There is no man in the world for me now. Don't 
think of trying.” 

“ Bess”—the man understood what she meant 
—“d’ve think that I would come to crow over 
your trouble? Why— But you don’t under- 
stand; you never did understand. A man as 
loves you true can’t choose but be sorry for your 
trouble. I love you that true that I should even 
like to see you married to him, if he would have 
you. But he won’t—he won't. Don’t go to think 
now, Beas, that I'm glad; though I always knew 
what would happen, and I hoped that you would 
perhaps throw him over and take a better man, 
and then we might have seen him crying and la- 
menting instead of you. Pluck up spirit, Bess. 
Curse him. With his head in the air, and his 
step as if he was on his quarter-deck, and us men 
were all his crew, and you women were all for 
his own pleasure! Curse him, I say, for a villain ! 
He went through the town just now dressed as if 
he was a nobleman at least, with the people crv- 
ing after him for luck, and the fools of women 
calling blessings on his head for a handsome man, 
if ever there was one. Curse him! Bess, why 
don’t you curse the man who has played you 
false? Hast never a tongue in thy head ¥” 

It was too dark to discern her face; otherwise 
Aaron might have been pleased with the jealous 
uxtdvess which filled her eyes. 


Then he cursed the Captain again, and with 
stronger words, but she answered nothing. 

“T knew what he would do. I alwavs knew it. 
I hate him, Bess. I have always hated him as 
much as you hate him now; or almost as much, 
because you must hate him, after all he has done, 
so that there is no evil you would not rejoice to 
see falling upon him.” 

He paused for some effect to be produced by 
his words, just as an angler throws his line and 
stops to watch his float. But Bess made no 
sign, 

“Who is he?” Aaron went on. “ Who is he 
that he should have all the good luck and I 
should have the bad? Why, when he came to 
the town he was in rags. I saw him come. He 
was a bov in rags. And nowshe is a Captain, 
with a gold-laced hat; andI— Well, Bess, I am 
a bankrupt. That ix what I have come to. And 
itisthrough him! Yes, through him and through 
that one-eyed devil, who is Old Nick himself, or 
sold to him, I am a bankrupt—I am broke! 
First, through him, I lost my boat, the Willing 
Mind, took by a privateer; and then, through 
him, I lost the prize-money I looked to make; 
and then, through him, my building-yard was 
burned. And now I have spent all my money, 
Bess, and am broke. And all through him! I 
will be even with him, some day, if I swing for 
it.” 

“Say what you have to say, Aaron, and go 
away,” 

“TI came to say, then, Bess’—he lowered his 
vuice—* will you have revenge ?” 

What revenge ?” 

“T tried to take it for myself three years ago. 
Did he never tell vou.who got him knocked o’ 
the head and carried off to the crimps? “Iwas 
the sweetest moment of my life when he lay 
senseless at my feet. I done it, Bess. ’Twas 
none but me. He got off that time. He won't 
this.” 

“Revenge? Do you think I will let you take 
revenge for me?” 

“ Bess—think! He hath deserted you, and 
broken his promise. And me he has brouglit to 
beggary, with the help of his friend the devil 
with one eye.” 

“IT will have no revenge taken for me, I say. 
Go, Aaron. If that is all you have to say, go, 
and leave me alone. Revenge will not bring 
back his heart to me. He loathes me now as 
much as once he loved me. I saw it in his eyes. 
Will revenge change his eyes? There is nothing 
for me but to bear it till I die.” 

Aaron sat down on the table. The tempter 
to evil was not to be sent away by a single 
word. 

“What!” he asked. “A woman of spirit, and 
do nothing, though her sweetheart proves false 
to her, and mocks and laughs at her! Have 
they told vou how he laughs everywhere about 
you?” (This was a lie; Jack never spoke about 
her among his friends.) “ Why, the gentlemen 
all do it; they make bets with each other about 
such girls as you; and then they go away and 
tell each other, and laugh about her. Oh, you 
forgive him! ‘Tis sweet Christian conduct. I 
suppose I should forgive him as well for the 
loss of the Willing Mind and the burning of my 
boat-yard ?”’ He stopped to see if his words had 
produced any effect upon her, but she gave no 
sign. “You will dance at his wedding, I dare 
say. He is going to marry the daughter of the 
Admiral—him with the wooden leg.” 

“He is not married yet.” 

“ He is going to be married,” said Aaron—but 
this was also a lie—“ by special license, and with- 
out banns, to-morrow ; for his ship is under or- 
ders, and the Captain will set sail in a few days. 
He wants to be married before he goes. ’Tis a 
pretty little lady, and he will make her happy. 
They say he is head and ears in love with her, 
and nothing too good for her. I dare say he was 
always a fond lover. You found him a fond 
lover, didn’t you, Bess, in the old days ?” 

“Are you sure?” she asked. “Oh! the old 
woman did not tell me this. Are you quite sure % 
To-morrow? He will marry her to-morrow’ So 
soon! Oh! is there no hope left at all?” 

“To be sure, there are differences. She is a 
gentlewoman, and you are only a tradesman’s 
daughter. She is soft, and has pretty manners, 
I dare say, though her father is an old salt. 
Whatever you are, Bess, no one ever called you 
soft. She is fair,and you are dark. She loves 
him, I dare say, better than you ever could. She 
can wear a hoop, and carry a fan, and paint her 
face; and as for you, Bess— Why, what is tlie 
matter ?” 

“T will kill him first!” she cried, wildly. “Aaron, 
I wil) kill him with my own hand!” 

“ Nay, Bess, why with your own hand, when 
there is mine ready for your service? And as 
for that, you are in such a rage that you would 
surely bungle it; ten chances to one vou would 
botch and bungle it. Now Iam calm. If I take 
it in hand, I shall make as pretty a job of it as 
any one can desire. Besides, Bess, if any one is 
to swing for putting such a villain out of the 
way, it shall be me, not you, my girl. For love 
of you, and hate of him, | should be content to 
swing. But maybe— Whi, Bess—” 

“ Aaron” (she laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
catching her breath short), “oh! I would rather 
see him dead and in his grave than let him mar- 
ry her.” 

“He must be dead to-night, then, or he will 
marry her to-morrow. Hark ve, Bess: the time 
has gone for crying. We must do it at once— 
this very night. To-morrow he will be married. 
The next day, or the day after, he takes the com- 
mand of his ship. This very evening he hath 

é to the club with the Admiral. He will but 
rink a single glass of punch with the gentle- 
men, who will wish him joy, and will then return 
to his new mistress, with whom he thinks to 
apend the evening, kissing and making love. Do 
you mark my words?” 
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“Yes....ves.... I am listening.” 

“In half an hour or so he will be returning by 
this road. Suppose, Bess, he should meet us on 
the way—the woman he has deserted, and the 
man he has ruined %” 

“Let us go,” she cried. “Let us go at once. 
He shall never marry her. Let us go! Why 
Aaron, are you for hanging back 9” i 

“There is time enough—no hurry. See, my 
girl, I have brought with me—’tis all I have left 
of my privateering—a pair of ship’s pistols.” 
He lugged them out of his pockets, and laid one 
on each leg, still sitting on the table. “ They are 
loaded ; I loaded them half an hour ago—a brace 
Of bullets in each, and the flints are new. No 
hurry, Bess. Let us consider.” She was already 
more than half mad, but he thought to madden 
her still more. ‘“ Let us consider, All the world 
knows. thy history, Bess.” This too was a lie, 
because no one knew it. “ When you go forth 
again the women will point and say after you, 
‘There goes the girl who thought to marry the 
handsome Captain! There gues Bess, who 
thought to be the wife of Captain Easterbrook ! 
Pride goes before a fall. Now she will have to 
marry some honest tarpaulin, like the rest, if any 
be found to have her.’ "Tis a hard fate, Bess. 
Whereas—” 

“ Aaron, let us go. Quick! quick! Give me 
the pistols.” 

“Nay, nay. You to have the pistols!” he 
replied, in no hurry, and still trying to madden 
her. “ Whereas, if we take care that he shall 
marry no one, they cannot cry out after you, and 
he shall not have another wife.” 

“I would rather he were dead,” she suid. 
* Aaron, let me kill him with my own hand!” 

‘Will you come for me?’—he put up his 
pistols—“ or will you stay with me? but 
tive minutes’ walk to the dark place in the road 
where we stopped him once before. But come 
with me. If vou stay here, you will know no. 
thing till I come back, when the job is done. If 
youjcome with me, you shall see it done. Why, 
your revenge will be doubled if you stand by and 
see it done. And when he falls, Bess, cry out 
quick that it was thy doing. So in his last mo- 
ments he shall feel that thou hast revenged thy- 
self.” 

* Come—quick—before I repent. Let us-kill 
him quickly. Ob, Aaron, I am all on fire. I 
burn. Come.” 

Aaron nodded his head, and leisurely rose, sat- 
isfied at length with the spirit of murder which 
he had called up. It made her pant and gasp 
and tear at his arm to drag him along. 

“One word first,” he said. “I am not going 
to do all this for nothing. When the job is done, 
Bess, you will marry me?” 

“Yes. You may marry me, or you may mur- 
der me. I care nothing which. Oh, he shall 
never marry her—never! Come, Aaron, come. 
We shall be too late.” 

“Come,” he said. 

Then he directed her to go on in advance, so 
that if any one should pass her on the road they 
might not connect him with her as a companion, 
und ordered her to wait for him in that place 
where the grass strip broadened into a little road- 
side green planted full of trees, Here she was 
to await him. 

"Twas the same place where, three years be- 
fore, Aaron had made his first attempt, the fail- 
ure of which might have deterred him, one would 
think. But it did not. Here he presently joined 
the girl. 

“No one is abroad,” he said. “I have pass- 


ed none upon the road. That is well. Heart 


up, Bess. In a few minutes thou shalt be hap- 
py, if revenge can make thee happy. He will 
kiss his fine mistress no more.” 

“Huppy! There is no more happiness for me. 
Oh, Aaron, quick!—do what thou hast to do 
quick, lest I repent and stop thee. Oh, Jack— 
my Jack !—must I murder thee ?” 

“Keep dark,” said Aaron. “ Why, you are 
losing heart already. I am sorry you came with 
me. Keep dark, I say, and look not forth until 
the shot is fired. As for me,I scorn to hide. I 
am here to kill him if I can, or let him, if he 
can, kill me. He has a sword, and I have my 
pistols. Let him fight it out. It is a fair battle 
between us. But keep back, Bess, and keep 
dark. I think I can hear his footstep.” 

When, three years before, Jack Easterbrook 
had walked along the same road at the same 
time, his head was full of love for the very wo- 
man who now stood in the shade of the trees 
waiting to see him done to death. From the 
madness of jealous women, good Lord, deliver 
the men! And from the inconstancy of perjured 
lovers, good Lord, deliver the women ! : 

As she stood and listened, the sound of his 
footstep—she could not be mistaken in the step 
—fell upon Bess’s ear, and immediately the Cap- 
tain himself was to be plainly seen in the twi- 
light walking briskly along the road. As for 
Aaron, in spite of his brave words, he kept in the 
shade of the trees, feeling, doubtless, as is the 
way with murderers, more confidence while in 
hiding than in the open. 

There wanted but a moment when Aaron would 
have stepped out and discharged his pistols. 
There was no relenting in him; he had no qualms 
of conscience and no forebodings of remorse. 
He had Jost everything—his sweetheart, his boat, 
his business, his fortune—by this man, he thought ; 
*twas little revenge indeed in return for so much 
injury, to kill him. Perhaps, afterward, with 
the gibbet in sight and the irons on his legs, he 
might have felt remorse. But one doubts, see- 
ing how hardened are most of the villains who 
go forth to Tyburn to the fatal tree, and how 
little true repentance the Ordinary doth witness. 

He was waiting, then, the pistol cocked. His 
enemy was almost within his reach, when Bess 
rushed out from her hiding-place, crying, “ Jack ! 
Jack! Save yourself! Save yourself!” 

He stopped, and drew his sword. 
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“Fly!” she cried; “ Aaron is among the trees 
with his pistols. We came to murder thee. Oh! 
flv for thy life. Let him kill me instead. He 
<lall shoot at thee through my body !” 

She stood before him, her arms out as if to 
stop the pistol bullet. ; 

“Stand aside, Bess,” said Jack. ‘“ Now, Aaron, 
ve cowardly, skulking dog, come out! Show vour- 
self, man! Bring out your pistols, l say! Come, 
ve sneaking, murdering villain !” 

Aaron might have shot him on the spot where 
he stood, breast bared, so to speak, for the pistol. 
But he did not, because so great is the power of 
authority over such men as Aaron, when one 
speaks who is in the habit of command, that he 
obeved and came forth meekly, his pistols in his 
hand, like a dog who comes at call to be whipped. 

“Lay down your weapons,” said Jack, sword 
in hand. 

Aaron obeyed, saying nothing. 

“So,” said the Captain, “this is now the sec- 
ond time that thou hast attempted my life. Man, 
iT I had thee on board my ship I would keel-haul 
thee, or maybe hang thee for mutiny. Know, 
sirrah, that the mere conspiring to murder hath 
brought many a poor rogue to the gallows. Now 
I know not wherefore thou didst resolve to make 
this second attempt. “Remember, however, that 
the first score is not yet paid off. Yet I heard 
some talk of losses and the burning of boat-yards, 
whereby it seems as if some greater Power had 
interfered to punish thee. Go now. Perhaps 
to-morrow I shall determine what further may be 
done.” 

Aaron obeyed, walking away slowly and sullen- 
lv, the pistols lying on the ground. 

’ Then Jack turned to the girl who had saved 
his life. “So, Bess,” he said, “ you came out to 
murder me, did you ?” 

“ Yes,” she confessed. 

“1 was in hepes that you had laid my words 
to heart, and had forgotten the past.” 

“T can never forget the past. Oh, Jack! ‘tis 
too much to ask of any poor woman. ‘Tis too 
much!’ She burst into weeping. “Oh! I am 
an unhappy wretch, who would even murder the 
man I love better than all the world.” 

“ Nay,” said Jack, “there is no harm done, be- 
cause, d’ve see, I am unhurt, and you changed 
your intention in time. If I did not know thee 
better, Bess, I might think this was a trick of 
thine. But Aaron hates me of old; and you— 
since I came home.” 

“T have never hated you, Jack. God knows I 
wish I was dead, and out of your way.” 

‘My poor girl, you are already out of my way, 
if you would only think so. For the sake of a few 
love-passages, three years ago, why waste and 
spoil your life?” - 

“T cannot take back what I have given. To- 
night they told me that you are to marry Miss 
Castilla. That made me mad. But I am not 
mad any longer. Go to your new mistress, Jack. 
I will give you no more trouble—no more trou- 
ble. Make love to her as you did tome. Tear 
her heart out of her as you tore mine. I will 
give you no trouble at all—no trouble at all. I 
will not try to stand between her and you.” 

“Foolish girl! Forget me, Bess, and find an- 
other lover.” 

“T have tried to curse thee, Jack, but [-cannot. 
Oh, I cannot!: I have tried a dozen times. - My 
lips will not form the words, nor would my heart 
mean them if I could say those words. I have 
tried this’night to kill thee. But I could not. 
Therefore it is certain that I am not to do thee 
any harm. This is better, because, whatever 
happens, thy heart will not be thereby the more 
hardened against me.” 

Jack made no reply. 
by what she said. 

“Go, Jack. Go to thy mistress.” This she 
said, not rudely or scornfully, but quietly. “Jack, 
I know now what has been lying in my mind. It 
is that I have a message for thee. It is that Gop 
HiMsg F will punish thee, and that in the way that 
will touch thee the deepest. 1 know not how that 
will be, and for myself I desire no harm for thee. 
I will henceforth neither speak nor think hard 
things of thee. But remember: no other man 
shall ever kiss me, because I am thine, Jack—I 
belong to thee. Oh, Jack, my sweetheart, ny 
love, Gop Hrusetr will punish thee, unhappy boy, 
and that in the way that will most touch thee.” 

Jack laughed lightly—yes, he laughed—and 
went his way. 


Perhaps he was touched 


This is what happened between the time when 
the Penman left his daughter and the time when 
he returned. Said I not that the Jaws of Death 
and the Gates of Hell were opened on this night ? 

[TO BE OONTINUKD.} 


-- 


COLORADO'S FAMOUS RESORT, 


SEVENTY-FIVE miles south of Denver, on an ex- 
tensive plateau nearly 6000 feet high, and under 
the shadow of the snow-capped summit of Pike’s 
Peak, lies Colorado Spring, the great sanitarium 
of the Rocky Mountain region. Clear skies, bright 
sunshine, absence of fogs, a minimum of rain, an 
atmosphere of extreme dryness, attractive homes, 
an excellent hotel, no saloons, broad tree-lined 
and irrigation-ditched avenues, delightful society, 
aud magnificent scenery are the distinctive fea- 
tures of this Western resort, which is growing 
rapidly in favor and popularity year by year, es- 
pecially among those in delicate health. Yet it 
is not a place filled with chronic, helpless inva- 
lids and moribund individuals. It is, true that 
probably nine-tenths of the 6000 inhabitants in 
the city went thither for relief from pulmonary 
diseases and other troubles, but benefited or re- 
stored to health by the curative influences of the 
climate, they have made their homes and prose- 
cute their vocations in this model city close by 
the foot-hills of the Rockies. In artistic and lit- 
erary refinement and tastes Colorado Springs, 
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without doubt, leads any city west of St. Louis, 
for it. is made up of cultured Americans and 
Englishmen whose chief motive in a change of 
residence was to regain health. As vet. it has 
escaped the bustle, excitement, and noise of com- 
mercial and manufacturing life, but the inaugu- 
ration of work on the Colorado Midland Railroad 
(a new broad- gauge line to connect Colorado 
Springs directly with Leadville and the silver 
districts beyond), the talk of extending the Mis- 
sourl Pacific to that pvint, and rumors of the 
early erection of ore smelters, are signs which 
indicate a radical change in the general character 
of Colorado Springs in the near future. 
Picturesque stone and brick villas and pretty 
wooden cottages line the streets, and on the edge 
of the plateau is the rendezvous of the tourist, 
“The Antlers,” a splendid hotel, equipped with 
all the nodern devices and conveniences, which 
was opened three years ago. It is of unique and 
pleasing architecture, the first three stories con- 
structed of red and gray stone, and the other 
two of wood. From early autumn until late 
spring it is thronged with guests. From Sep- 
tember to April a drop of rain rarely falls, and 
only an oceasional cloud is seen. Extreme cold 
weather is experienced at times, but the arctic 
wave is of short duration, and the dryness of the 
air makes it easily bearable. In no other spot in 
the country is the amount of precipitation of 
moisture so small as it is at Colorado Springs. 
The average annual rainfall is only 154 inches, 
and the deposit of other moisture is compara- 
tively inappreciable. In the past five years there 
have been on an average 194 clear, 128 fair, and 
but 43 cloudy days. It is the place for out-of- 
door life. Riding, driving, walking, tennis, and 
other athletic sports, are popular amusements. 
Children and some older persons take delight in 
the patient, lazy burro. Groups of merry boys 
and girls, either in carts or in the saddle, are 
familiar and frequent sights along the roads, 
which lead to some of the most famous scenic 
spots in Colorado, 


INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. 

Tue Society of Decorative Art has the studios 
of its technical and manual training classes at 
No. 37 West Twenty-second Street. These class- 
es were opened in October, last year, under the 
direction of Mr. Tapp, who had been so success- 
ful in directing the Public Industrial Art School 
in Philadelphia. The aim and object of these 
classes is to familiarize the pupils with the na- 
ture and use of hand tools, and enable them to 
comprehend and accomplish the simple processes 
which underlie all artistic and mechanical opera- 
tions. “There is no attempt made to teach par- 
ticularly specified trades or handicrafts of any 
kind, but to lay a foundation for all trades and 
handicrafts by quickening and exciting their ob- 
servation, and cultivating tle hand as well as the 
brain. The course of instruction comprises de- 
signing, modelling, and wood-carving, and is usu- 
ally supplemented by a course of light metal-work, 
although this latter is not considered a necessary 
adjunct. Modelling alone or designing alone is 
not taught, for culture, to deserve its name, must 
be general. All mechanical training must be 
avoided, not only because it is mechanical and 
imitative instead of creative and artistic, but be- 
cause it gives a one-sided culture. The skilled 
hand must be one that has been educated, not 
for one sort of manual work only, but for an infi- 
nite variety of hand-work. By the present sys- 
tem the engraver is taught to handle the graver’s 
tools only, the worker in brass to hammer brass 
and do nothing else, and so on; and this is un- 
avoidable. In the active struggle for bread which 
we call life the dver’s hand must be subdued 
to what it works in; but let us put off the 
cramping process as long as we can. Experi- 
ence has shown that in a large number of 
pupils there is practically very little difference 
in the degree of excellence to which the hand can 
be trained. We can all learn certain minor 
branches of art just as we can all learn to read 
and write. ; 

To make such classes as those directed by the 
Decorative Art Society really effective, all imita- 
tion must be avoided. The teacher does not set 
down a jar for his pupils to copy; he gives them 
the principles on which all jars should be made ; 
he reduces ornamental art down to its funda- 
mental principles, and those forms which can be 
combined into hundreds of new and beautiful 
shapes. At the same time care is taken that ev- 
ery design in drawing, clay modelling, or wood- 
carving, and all the joinery or metal work done 
by the pupils, shall be with a view to some useful 
end. At the studios in West Twenty-second 
Street lectures are given on Wednesday after- 
noons for artists, teachers, and parents. There 
pupils very soon—almost immediately—begin the 
process of imparting to others the’ instruction 
they have received. In the free evening classes, 
where the attendance is too large for any one 
person to superintend, the advanced scholars 
teach in their turn, and the scene is busy and 
animated, but quiet save for the smart knocks 
of the hammer in the wood-carving department. 
What is the practical use of this training ? it may 
be asked. No less than ninety-eight trades can 
be enumerated for which this system is an effec- 
tive preliminary training. If each apprentice to 
these could be saved a year’s time of unpaid la- 
bor, what an immense advantage it would be. 
Another important result, it is hoped, will be the 
increased respect for hand labor, for which Mr. 
Ham in his Manual Training argues so well. 

In Philadelphia the School of Industrial Art, 
from which our illustrations are taken, is incor- 
porated in the public-school system, and man- 
ual training made part of the curriculum. This 
step forward is due to the patient devotion 
and energy of Mr.C. G. Letanp, who furnished 
the school directors with ample means to make 
the experiment. This was so successful that be- 
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fore the end of the first year the number of chil- 
dren he had in training amounted to one hundred 
and fifty. Mr. Lxtanp gave lessons in design, and 
superintended the children working out their own 
designs in wood or clay, and he was the first to 
popularize cold-hammering of brass on wood. 
Mr. LELAND also started a class at the Ladies’ 
Decorative Art Club, and thus set in Philadelphia 
the example the New York Society followed. 
It is needless to describe the course of instrue- 
tion; the chief point insisted on is originality, 
aud the chief point shunned is imitation. The 
teacher inculeates at every stage the great objec- 
tion there is to copying, to using construction 
lines to build up from, and to the use of instru- 
ments such as compasses and rulers for the 
work, instead of the hand and head. He bids 
people interested in hand training to remember 
that the object is not simply to make a lot of 
pattern-makers or machinists; design and the 
art of design means more than geometric pat- 
tern-making: it means the putting of ideas into 
work, whatever the material may be. 

From the very first lesson the pupil is taught 
tu originate, and in making a new pattern feels 
that he is in a humble way creating. In passing 
from table to table, looking at the work of the 
different students, the visitor will notice that no 
se persons are drawing or making the same de- 
sign; from the chubby little school-boy up to the 
seniors of the class, each one elaborates his or 
her own idea, founded, of course, on principles 
explained to them with blackboard illustrations. 
Each pupil is asked what form he would prefer 
to have his design take, and chooses a panel, or 
plaque, or other form, for the basis on which or- 
namentation is to be made. This is the first les- 
son in design. 


THE GREEK PLAY. 

Wuen eight or ten colleges, through. their 
presidents and professors, unite in getting up a 
Greek play more than two thousand years old, 
and the bean monde and haut ton flock to the 
perfermance, it does not look very much as if 
(zreek were going out of favor. The fact seems 
to be that the paramount excellence of every- 
thing Greek was never so generally and so in- 
telligently recognized as now. Every means of 
getting nearer the life of that wonderful people 
is eagerly seized upon. A generation has come 
up to which art is as real a thing at least as lit- 
erature, history, or language. We know, indeed, 
as little of Greek history as of any, and Greek lit- 
erature is to most people only a name, and with 
the language they have by no means a speaking ac- 
quaintance, knowing it only to bow to, so to say. 
But Greek art is something tangible, and its su- 
premacy is so transcendent that we gladly wel- 
come any new chance better to understand the 
civilization from which it sprang. 

Nothing could serve this end better than a play 


‘like The Acharnians, which shows us not only 


what the Greeks went to see, but what they 
were themselves, for the scene of the play is it- 
self laid in Athens during the early years of the 
war that led to her political downfall. It is, in- 
deed, curiously crude in construction, and one 
can easily believe that it is the oldest comic 
drama extant. It is difficult to understand how 
so primitive a scheme could possibly have been 
tolerated in comedy so many vears after tragedy 
had found its perfect literary form. Perhaps the 
explanation is that up to this time comedy was 
not regarded as literature at all, and dramatic 
movement was not expected anv more than we 
look for it in Ethiopian minstrelsy and variety 
shows. It is to be noticed that these forms of 
drama continue to flourish in our theatres in spite 
of SHakespearE and Sueripan. These kinds of 
entertainment were indeed forcibly brought to 
mind when Zhe Acharnians was performed in 
Philadelphia last spring. The stage is held by 
« principal personage, the Protagonist—in this 
case the discontented Dicalopolis—and by a 
chorus who watch what is going on, and join in 
from time to time with more or less relevant 
singing. To these enter all sorts of people, by 
ones and twos, who take their turn in being 
made game of, and then disappear to be seen no 
more. These little comic scenes succeed one an- 
other in a perfectly inconsequential way, and 
might about as well occur in one order, appar- 
ently, as in another. 

But though the plav has hardly anything that 
can be called a plot, it is full of purpose. This 
is to make light of the war, and to bring the war 
party into discredit. It is much such a play as 
one might have witnessed during the rebellion 
if an impresario of Copperhead predilections had 
chosen to bring upon the stage substitutes and 
contrabands, political major-generals and foreign 
emissaries, to discredit the national cause, to 
show up to the voting population the comforts of 
a state of peace and the inconveniences of a state 
of war. The ingenious Dicalopolis is made to con- 
clude a private and personal treaty with the in- 
jurious Spartans, and the play exhibits the ad- 
vantages of his happy lot in contrast with that 
of the vest of the community. This is all very 
amusing, and it is charmingly acted, Dr. CLARKE's 
music, as did Mr, Paine’s for the A/ipme at Cam- 
bridge, giving buoyancy to what by itself might 
have proved a little heavy. 

But the real interest of the performance lies 
in its bringing the spectator, as has been said, 
right into the life of antiquity. One seems for 
the moment transported back to a time before 
time was, when all modern history and most of 
ancient history was still an unopened book. 


THE AMERICAN iSCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

The building shown in our illustration will be 
erected during the coming winter and spring. It 
contains a dwelling-house for the Director of the 
School, a large library, which is at once the work- 
room and the lecture-room of the students, and 
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half a dozen small chambers for their lodging. 
It stands on the upper edge of extensive open 
grounds, about a_quarter of a mile square, be- 
longing partly to the British School of Archeo- 
logical and Classical Studies, partly to an ancient 
monastery built upon the site of the Cynosarges, 
a famous sanctuary of Heracles—an excellent 
neighbor, with the advantage, so rare in Greece, of 
well-grown trees about it—partly toa hospital, and 
partly to a Normal School, the erection of which, 
however, is still tovcome. It is well up on the 
lower slopes of Mount Lycabettus, and commands 
« superb view all round. the horizon, from Pen- 
telicus on the northeast to the hills ef Salamis on 
the northwest, looking over the modern town to 
the Acropolis a mile away, and beyond to the 
sea and the mountains of Megara. 

It is the object of the school to afford local 
facilities of guidance in their studies to young 
men and young women who wish to get a better 
knowledge of the language, history, and arts of 
(zreece by spendmg a year or two on the spot. 
The school is supported at present by small an- 
nual contributions from fifteen or sixteen col- 
leges, who take turns in sending out each year a 
Director. Bat this is obviously Only a temporary 
device to try the experiment with. It has suf- 
ficed to show that the school supplies a real want, 
and the next thing is to obtain funds for its per- 
manent endowment. The University of New 
York has led off with a gift of a thousand dol- 
lars. and the University of Pennsylvania with the 
profits of their performance of Zhe Acharnians. 
It ought not to be long before the necessary hun- 
dred thousand dollars is in hand.. This is what 
they call in France a work of public utility, and 
tax the people for its support. We do things 
better here, and trust, never in vain, to the public 
spirit of an intelligent community. 

The twenty-five thousand dollars needed for 
the building was easily cotlected last winter, and 
its construction has already begun. The British 
School was finished six months ago, from designs 
by Professor Pgenrosx, who has lately been ap- 
pointed the Director. The American building, 
which is somewhat larger, is from drawings by 
Professor Ware, of the Columbia College School 
of Mines. The two schools will form substan- 
tially two departments of the same institution, 
the students of each sharing all the facilities 
offered by the other, 


THE HARVARD CELEBRATION, 


Tue celebration by Harvard College of its two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth birthday on November 8 was 
closed by a parade of the undergraduates amid 
u blaze of fireworks. During the day there had 
been ceremonies of aremarkable character. Sons 
of Harvard who are world-famous bore a part. 
Never was there gathered at Cambridge a more 
memorable company. President CLEVELAND was 
driven out from Boston, accompanied by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and escorted by the Na- 
tional Lancers. Throngs of people cheered thie 
President on the way, and he was saluted by can- 
non. The beautiful Sanders Theatre, where the 
ceremonies of the. day were begun, was, filled to 
its utmost limits. Among the distinguished coin- 
pany were Secretaries Bayarp, Enpicotr, Lamar, 
and Wuitnry, of the President's Cabinet; the 
Rev. Dr. CHartes Taytor, Master of St. John’s 
College, University of Cambridge, England; the 
Rev. CreiGHtoy, of the same university ; 
Sir Lyon Prayrair, of the University of Edin- 
burgh; President Exjor of Harvard; the presi- 
dents of Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, Bowdoin, 
Middlebury, Amherst, Trinity, Tuffts, Bates, Co- 
lumbia, and Princeton colleges, of the universities 
of Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, and of 
Cornell, Johns: Hopkins, Weslevan, Colby, and 
Brown universities; CHARLES Francis ADAMs, 
Cart Scucrz, GeorGe Wittitam Curtis, Mark 
Hopkins, Roserr C. Winturop, Professor Lan- 
ciani, of Rome, F. A. M.P., and Pro- 


_fessors W.S. TyLer, James D. Dana, R. D. Hirren- 


cock, F. Barrp, and S. Wetr Men 
alone were in the body of the theatre,-ladies be- 
ing admitted only to an upper gallery. Among 
the ladies was Mrs. CLEVELAND, the President's 
wife. 

CHakies Devens, president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, made an address of wel- 
come, and Professor Francis G. Peasopy offered 
prayer, The oration was delivered by James 
read a poem. The company dined in Memorial 
Hall, where speeches were made by President 
Euviot, President Rosert C. 
THROP, the Rev. Manpeit Creignton, the Rev. 
Dr. Taytor, Sir Lyon Piayrairn, James Resse 
Lower, OLttveR WrenpELL Hotmes, and others. 

The picture on page 749 illustrates the displav 
by the undergraduates on the evening of Novem- 
ber 8. The students marched in costume, bear- 
ing torches, and splendid and elaborate _fire- 
works were let off from Holmesfield. Incidents 
bearing upon the college history and persons 
connected with the college were represented in 
the procession. Joun Harvarp, the foundér of 
Harvard College, was one of the impersonations, 
aud a number of its early benefactors kept him 
company. A likeness of the first printing-press 
in America was displayed. The Commencement 
police of the eighteenth century marched again, 
as did the Navy Club of 1800, and the Washing- 
ton Corps, a military organization which was 
made up among the higher’ classes, and which 
existed between the years 1811 and 1833. The 
* Discipline of the Faculty,” and a “ College Cus- 
tom of Fifty Years Ago” were also among the 
representations, as was the Mott Haven Cup, 
won by the Harvard athletes. For two hours 
the college grounds were a place of noise and - 
song and magnificent fire. Bands played, and 
the glee clubs sang, and the last of the enthusi- 
asm was let out in a cane-rusli of the good old- 
fashioned sort. 
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XIV. 
A SOUL IN TORMENT. 


Ir was nearly ten o'clock at night when I cast 
myself down upon my bed, and began to gather 
mv seattered wits, and reflect upon what I had 
seen and heard. But the more I reflected, the 
less I could make of it. Was 1 mad, or drunk, 
or dreaming, or was I merely the victim of a gi- 
gantic and most elaborate hoax? How was it 
possible that I, a rational man, not unacquainted 
with the leading scientific facts of our history, 
and hitherto an absolute and utter disbelicver in 


_all the hocus-pocus that in Europe goes by the 


name of the supernatural, could believe that I 
had within the last few minutes been engaged in 
conversation with a woman two thousand and odd 
vears old? The thing was contrary to the expe- 
rience of human nature, and absolutely and ut- 
terly impossible. Nonsense; it must be non- 
sense.” She had warned me fairly, and I had 
refused to take the warning. Curses on the fatal 
curiosity that is ever prompting man to draw the 
veil from woman, and ctrses on the natural im- 
pulse that begets it! I, at my age, to fall a vic- 
tim to this modern Circe! But then she was 
not modern; at Jeast she said not. She was al- 
most as ancient as the original Circe. 

I tore my hair, and jumped up off my couch, 
feeling that if I did not do something I should 
also go off my head. What did she mean about 
the scarabeus, too” It was Leo's scarabeus, 
and had come out of the old coffer that Vincey 
had left in mv rooms nearly one-and-twenty vears 
before. Could it be, after all, that the whole story 
was true, and the writing on the sherd was nol a 
forgery, or the invention of some crack-brained, 
long-forgotten individual? And if so, could it 
be that Leo was the man that She was waiting 
for—the dead man who was to be born again ” 
Impossible again! The whole thing was gibber- 
ish: who ever heard of a man being born again * 

Next I bethought me that I had not been to 
see how Leo was, so, taking up one of the lamps 
that burnt away at my bedside, I slipped off my 
shoes and crept down the passage to the entrance 
of his cave. The draught of night air was lift- 
ing his curtain to and fro gently. as though spirit 
hands were drawing and redrawing it. I slid into 
the vault-like apartment and looked. There was 
a light in it, and Leo was lying on the couch, toss- 
ing restlesslvy in his fever, but asleep. By his 
side, half lying on the floor, half leaning against 
the stone couch, was Ustane. She held his hand 
in one of hers, but she too was dozing, and the 
two made a pretty, or rather a pathetic, picture. 
Poor Leo! his cheek was burning red, there were 
dark shadows beneath his eves, and his breath 
came heavily. He was very, very ill; and again 
the horrible fear seized me that he might die, 
and I be left alone in the world. And yet if he 
lived he would perhaps be my rival with Ayesha ;_ 
even if he were not the man, what chance should 
I, middle-aged and hideous, have against his bright 
vouth and beauty? Well, thank Heaven! my_ 
sense of right was not dead. She had not killed 
that vet; and, as I stood there, 1 prayed to the 
Almighty in my heart that my bov, my more than 
son, might live, ay, even if he proved to be the 
man. 

Then I went back as softlv as I had come, but 
still I could not sleep, the sight and thought of 
dear Leo lying there so ill had but added fuel to 
the fireof my unrest. My wearied body and over- 
strained mind had awakened all my imagination 
into preternataral activity. Ideas, visions, almost 
inspirations, floated before it with startling vivid- 
ne=s. Most of them were grotesque enough, some 
were ghast y. some recalled thoughts and sensa- 
tions that had for rears been buried in the débris 
of my past life. But behind and above them all 
hovered the shape of that awful woman, and 
through them gleamed the memory of her en- 
trancing loveliness. Up and down the cave I 
strode—up and down. 

Suddenly 1 observed what I had not noticed 
before, that there was a narrow aperture in the 
rocky wall. I took up the lamp and examined 
it; the aperture led to a passage. Now I was 
«til sufficiently sensible to remember that it is 
net pleasant, in such a situation as ours was, to 
have passages running into one’s bed-chamber 
from no one knows where. If there are pas- 
sages, people can come up them; they can come 
up when one is asleep. Partly to see where it 
went to, and partly from a restless desire to be 
doing something, I followed the passage. It led 
to a stone stair, which I descended; the stair 
ended in another passage, or rather tunnel, also 
hewn out of the bed-rock, and running, so far as 
I could judge, exactly beneath the passage that 
led to the entrance of our roomsa, and across the 
great central cave. I went on down it; it was as 
silent as the grave, but still, drawn by some sen- 
sation or attraction that I cannot describe, I fol- 
lowed on, my stockinged feet falling without 
noise on the smovth and rocky floor. When I 
had traversed some fifty yards of space I came to 
another passage, running at ‘right angles, and 
hefe an awful thing happened to me: the sharp 
draught caught my lamp and extinguished it, 
leaving me in utter darkness in the bowels of 
that mysterious place. I took a couple of strides 
forward so as to clear the bisecting tunnel, be- 
ing terribly afraid lest I should turn up it in the 
dark if once I got confused as to the direction, 
and then paused to think. What was I to do? 
I had no match; it seemed awful to attempt that 
long journey back through the utter gloom, and 

* Begun in Hasran’s No. 1554. 
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vet I could not stand there all night, and, if I did, 
probably it would not help me much, for in the 
bowels of the rock it would be as dark at mid- 
day as at midnight. I looked back over my 
shoulder—not a sight or a sound. I peered for- 
ward down the darkness; surely far away I saw 
something like the faint glow of fire. Perhaps 
it was a cave where | could get a light—at any 
rate it was worth investigating. Slowly and pain- 
fully I crept along the tunnel, keeping my hand 
against its wall, and feeling at every step with 
my foot before I put it down, fearing lest I 
should fall into some pit. Thirty paces—there 
was a light. a flickering light shining through 
curtains! Fifty paces—it was close at hand! 
Sixty—oh, great Heaven! 

I was at the curtains, and they did not hang 
close, so I could see clearly into the little cavern 
beyond them. It had all the appearance of be- 
ing a tomb, and was lit up by a fire that burned 
in its centre with a whitish flame and without 
smoke. Indeed, there to the left was a stone 
shelf with a little ledge to it three inches or so 
high, and on the shelf lay what I took to be a 
corpse ; at any rate, it looked like one, with some- 
thing white thrown over it. To the right was a 
similar shelf, on which lay some broidered cov- 
erings. Over the fire bent the figure of a woman ; 
she was sideways to me and facing the corpse, 
wrapped in a dark mantle that hid her like a 
nun’s cloak. She seemed to be staring at the 
flickering flame. Suddenly, as I was trying to 
make up my mind what to do, with a convulsive 
movement that someliow gave an impression of 
despairing energy, the woman rose to her feet 
and cast the dark cloak from her. 

It was She herself. 

She was clothed, as I had seen her when she 
unveiled, in the kirtle of clinging white, cut low 
upon her bosom, and bound in at the waist with 
the barbaric double-headed snake, and, as before, 
her rippling black hair fell in heavy masses down 
her back. But her face was what caught my 
eye, and held me as in a vise, not this time by 
the force of her beauty, but by the power of fas- 
cinated terror. The beauty was still there, in- 
deed, but the agony, the blind passion, and the 
awful vindictiveness displayed upon those quiv- 
ering features, and in the tortured look of the 
upturned eyes, were such as surpass ny powers 
of description. 

For a moment she stood still, her hands raised 
high above her head, and as she did so the white 
robe slipped from her down to her golden girdle, 
baring the blinding loveliness of her form. She 
stood there, her fingers clinched, and the awful 
look of malevolence gathered and deepened on 
her face. 

Down came the clinched hands to her sides, 
then up again above her head, and, as I am a 
living and honorable man, the flame of the fire 
leaped up after them, almost to the roof, throw- 
ing a fierce and vivid glare upon She herself, 
upon the white figure beneath the covering, and 
every scroll and detail on the rock-work. 

Down came the ivory arms again, and as thev 
did so she spoke, or rather hissed, in Arabic, in 
a note that curdled my blood, and for a second 
stopped my heart. 

“Curse her! may she be everlastingly ac- 
cursed !” 

~ The arms fell and the flames sank. Up they 
went again, and the broad tongue of fire shot up 
after them; then again they fell. 

“Curse her memory ! accursed be the memory 
of the Egyptian 

Up again, and again down. 

“ Curse her, the fair daughter of the Nile, be- 
cause of her beauty! 

“Curse her! because her magic has prevailed 
against me. 

“ Curse her! because she kept my beloved from 

Again the flame fell, and again she covered 
her eves with her hands. 

“It’s no use—no use,” she wailed; “who can 
reach those who sleep? Not even I can reach 
them.” 

Then once more she began her unholy rites : 

“Curse her when she shall be born again! 
Let her be born accursed ! 

“* Let her be utterly accursed from the hour of 
her birth until sleep finds her! 

“ Yes, then let her be accursed, for then shall 
I overtake her with my vengeance, and utterly 
destroy her !”’ 

And soon. The flame rose and fell, reflecting 
itself in her agonized eyes; the hissing sound of 
her terrible maledictions—and no words of mine, 
especially on paper, cau convey how terrible tiiey 
were—ran round the walls, and died away in little 
echoes, and the fierce light and deep gloom alter- 
nated themselves on the white and dreadful form 
stretched upon that bier of stone. 

But at length she seemed to wear herself out, 
and ceased. She sat herself down upon the rocky 
floor, and shook the dense cloud of ber beautiful 
hair over her face and breast, and commenced to 
sob terribly in the torture of a heart-rending de- 
spair. 

“My love! my love! my love! Why did that 
stranger bring thee back to me after this sort ’ 
For five hundred years I have not suffered thus. 
Oh, if I sinned against thee, have I not wiped 
away the sin? When wilt thou come back to 
me, who have all, and yet without thee have 
naught? What is there that can do? What’ 
What? What? And perchance she—perchance 
that Egyptian doth abide with thee where thou 
art,and mock my memory. Oh, why could I not 
die with thee, I who slew thee? Alas that I can- 
not die! Alas! Alas!” And she flung herself 
— upon the ground, and sobbed and wept till 

thought her heart must burst. 

Suddenly she ceased, raised herself to her feet, 
and tossing back her long locks impatiently, swept 
across to where the figure lay upon the stone. 

“O Kallikrates,” she cried, and I trembled at 
the name, “I must look upon thy face again, 
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though it be agony. It is a generation since I 
looked upon thee whom I slew—slew with mine 
own hand,” and with trembling fingers she seized 
the corner of the wrapping that lay over the 
form upon the stone bier, and then paused. When 
she spoke again, it was in a kind of awed whis- 
per, as though her idea were terrible even to her- 
self. 

“Shall I raise thee,” she said, apparently ad- 
-dressing the corpse, “ so that thou standest there 
before me as of old? I can do it;” and she held 
out her hands over the sheeted dead, while her 
whole frame became rigid and terrible to see, 
and her eyes grew fited and dull. I shrank in 
horror behind the curtain, my hair stood up upon 
my head, and whether it was my imagination or 
a fact I am unable to say, but 1 thought that the 
quiet form beneath the covering began to quiver, 
and the winding-sheet to lift as though it lay on 
the breast of one who slept. Suddenly she with- 
drew her hands. 

“What is the use?” she said, gloomily, “Of 
what use is it to recall the semblance of life 
when I cannot recall the spirit? Even if thou 
stoodest before me thou wouldst not know me, 
and couldst but do what I bid thee. The life in 
thee would be my life, and not thy life, Kallik- 
rates.” 

For a moment she stood there, and then cast 
herseif down on her knees beside the form, and 
began to press her lips against the sheet, and 
weep. There was something so horrible about 
the sight of this fearsome woman letting loose 
her passion on the dead—so much more horrible 
even than anything that had gone before—that I 
could no longer bear to look at it, and turning, 
commenced to creep, shaking as I was in every 
limb, slowly along the pitch-dark passage, feeling 
in my heart that I had had a vision of a Soul in 
Hell. 

Un I stumbled, I scarcely know how. Twice 
I fell; once I turned up the bisecting passage, 
but fortunately found out my mistake in time. 
Twenty minutes or more I crept along, till at last 
it occurred to me that I must have passed the 
little stair by which I descended. So, utterly ex- 
hausted, and nearly frightened to death, I sank 
down at length there on the stone flooring, and 
inte oblivion. 

When I came to I noticed a faint ray of light 
in the passage just behind me. I crept to it, 
and found it was the little stair, down which the 
weak dawn was stealing. Passing up it, I gained 
my chamber in safety, and flinging myself on the 
couch, was soon lost in slumber, or rather stupor. 


XV. 
AYESHA GIVES JUDGMENT. 


Tue next thing that I remember was opening 
my eyes and perceiving the form of Job, who 
had now practically recovered from his attack of 
fever. He was standing in the ray of light that 
pierced into the cave from the outer air, shaking 
out my clothes as a makeshift for brushing them, 
which he could not do because there was no 
brush, and then folding them up neatly and lay- 
ing them on the foot of the stone couch. This 
done, he got my travelling dressing-case out of 
the Gladstone bag, and opened it ready for my 
use. First he stood it on the foot of the couch 
also, then, being afraid, I suppose, that I should 
kick it off, he placed it on a leopard-skin on the 
floor, and stood back a step or two to observe the 
effect. It was not satisfactory, so he shut up 
the bag, turned it on end, and having rested it 
against the foot of the couch, placed the dress- 
ing-case on it. Next, he looked at the pots full 
of water, which constituted our washing appara- 
tus. “Ah!’’ I heard him murmur, “no hot wa- 
ter in this beastly place. 1 suppose these poor 
creatures only use it to boil each other in,” and 
he sighed deeply. 

“What is the matter, Job” I said. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, touching his hair. 
“T thought you were asleep, sir; and I am sure 
you look as though you wantit. One might think 
from the look of you that you had been having a 
night of it.” 

I only groaned by way of answer. I had, in- 
deed, been having a night of it, such as I hope 
never to have again. 

“ How is Mr. Leo, Job?” 

“ Much the same, sir. If he don't soon mend, 
he'll end, sir, and that’s all about it; though I 
must say that that there savage Ustane do do her 
best for him, almost like a baptized Christian. She 
is always hanging round and looking after him, 
and if I venture to interfere, it’s awful to see her : 
her hair seems to stand on end, and she curses 
and swears away in her heathen talk—at least I 
fancy she must be cursing from the look of her.” 

“ And what do vou do then ?” 

“T make her a polite bow, and I say, ‘ Young 
woman, your position is one that I don’t quite 
understand, and can’t recognize. Let me tell vou 
that I has a duty to perform to my master as is 
incapacitated by illness, and that I am going to 
perform it until I am incapacitated too;’ but she 
don’t take no heed, not she—only curses and 
swears away worse than ever. Last night she 
put her hand under that sort of night-shirt she 
wears and whips out a knife with a kind of a curl 
in the blade; so 1 whips out my revolver, and we 
walks round and round each other, till at last she 
bursts out laughing. It isn’t nice treatment for 
a Christian man to have to put up with from a 
savage, however handsome she may be; but it is 
what people must expect as is fools enough” 
(Job laid great emphasis on the “ fools”) “‘ to come 
to such a place to look for things no man is meant 
to find. It’s a judgment on us, sir—that’s my 
opinion; and I, for one, is of opinion that the 
judgment isn’t half done yet ; and when it is done, 
we shall be done too, and just stop in these beastly 
caves with the ghosts and the corpses for once 
and all. And now, sir, I must be seeing about 
Mr. Leo’s broth, if that wild-cat will let me; and 
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perhaps you would like to get up, sir, because it's 
past nine o'clock.” 

Job’s remarks were not of an exactly cheering 
order to a man who had passed such a night as 
I had; and what is more, they had the weight of 
truth, Taking one thing with another, it appear. 
ed to me to be an utter impossibility that we 
should escape from the place where we were. 
Supposing that Leo recovered, and supposing that 
She would let us go, which was exceedingly doubt. 
ful, and that she did not “ blast’ us in some mo. 
ment of vexation, and that we were not hot-pot- 
ted by the Amahagger, it would be quite impos- 
sible for us to find our way across the net-work 
of marshes which, stretching for scores and scores 
of miles, formed a stronger and more impassable 
fortification round the various Amahagger house- 
holds than any that could be built or designed by 
man. No, there was but one thing to do—face 
it out; and, speaking for my own part, I was so 
intensely interested in the whole weird story that, 
so far as I was concerned, notwithstanding the 
shattered state of my nerves, I asked nothing bet- 
ter, even if my life paid forfeit to my curiosity. 

After I had dressed myself I passed into the 
eating, or rather embalming, chamber, and ha:i 
some food, which was, as before, brought to me 
by the girl mutes. When I had finished I went 
and saw Leo, who was quite off his head, 
and did not even know me. I asked Ustane how 
she thought he was ; but she only shook her head 
and began to cry a little. Evidently her hopes 
were small; and I then and there made up my 
mind that, if it were in any way possible, I would 
get She to come and see him. Surely she would 
cure him if she chose; at any rate, she said she 
could. Whilst I was in the room, Billali entered, 
and also shook his head. 

“ He will die at night,” he said. 

“God forbid, my father,” I answered, and turn- 
ed away with a heavy heart. 

 She-who-must-be-obeyed commands thy pre- 
sence, my Baboon,” said the old man as soon as 
we got to the curtain; “ but, oh, my dear son, be 
more careful. Yesterday I made sure in my heart 
that She would blast thee when thou didst not 
crawl upon thy stomach before her. She is sit- 
ting in the great hall to do justice upon those 
who would have smitten thee and the Lion. Come 
on, my son; come swiftly.” 

I turned, and followed him down the passage, 
and when we reached the great central cave saw 
that many Amahagger, some robed, and some 
merely clad in the sweet simplicity of a leopard 
skin, were hurrving up it. We mingled with the 
throng, and walked up the enormous, and indeed 
almost interminable, cave. All the way up it the 
walls were elaborately sculptured, and every twen- 
ty paces or so passages opened out of it at right 
angles, leading, Billali told me, to tombs hollowed 
in the rock by “the people who were before.” 
Nobody visited those tombs now, he said: and I 
must say that my heart rejoiced when I thought 
of the opportunities of antiquarian research that 
opened out before me. 

At last we came to the head of the cave, where 
there was a rock dais almost exactly similar to 
the one on which we had been so furiously at- 
tacked, a fact that proved to me that these dais 
must have been used as altars, probably for the 
celebration of religious ceremonies, and more es- 
pecially of rites connected with the interment 
of the dead. On either side of this dais were 
passages leading, Billali informed me, to other 
caves full of dead bodies. “ Indeed,” he added, 
“the whole mountain is full of dead, and nearly 
all of them are perfect.” 

In front of the dais were gathered a great 
number of people of both sexes, who stood star- 
ing about in their peculiar gloomy fashion, which 
would have reduced Mark Tapley himself to mis- 
ery in about five minutes. On the dais was a 
rude chair of black wood inlaid with ivory, with a 
seat made of grass fibre, and a footstool formed 
of a wooden slab attached to the chair. 

Suddenly there was a cry of “Hiya! Hiya!” 
(“* She! She!) and thereupon the entire crowd 
instantly precipitated itself upon the ground, and 
lay there as though it were individually and col- 
lectively stricken dead, leaving me standing up 
like some solitary survivor of a massacre. As 
they did so a long string of guards began to de- 
file from a passage to the left, and ranged them- 
selves on either side of the dais. Then followed 
about a score of male mutes, then as many wo- 
men mutes bearing lamps, and then a tall white 
figure, swathed from head to foot, in whom I 
recognized She herself. She mounted the dais 
and sat down upon the chair, and apoke to me in 
(Freek—I suppose because she did not wish those 
present to understand what she said. 

“Come hither, Holly,” she said, “and ait at my 
feet, and see me do justive on those who would 
have slain thee. Forgive me if my Greek doth 
halt like a lame man; it is «0 long since I have 
heard the sound of it that my tongue is stiff, and 
will not bend to the words,” 

I bowed, and mounting the dais, sat down at 
her feet. 

“ How didat thou sleep, my Holly 9" she asked. 

“IT slept not well, O Ayesha!” I answered, 
with perfect truth, and with an inward fear that 
perhaps she knew how I had passed the heart of 
the night. 

“So,” she said, with a little laugh ; “I, too, have 
not slept well, Last night I had dreams, and 
methinks that thou didst call them to me, O 
Holly.” 

“ Of what didst thou dream, Ayesha ?” I asked, 
indifferently. 

“I dreamed,” she answered, quickly, “ of one I 
hate and one I love ;”’ and then, as though to turn 
the conversation, she addressed the captain of 
her guard in Arabic—“ Let the men be brought 
before me.” 

The captain bowed low—for the guard and her 
attendants did not prostrate themselves, but had 
remained standing—and departed with his un- 
derlings down a passage to the right. 
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Then came a silence. She leant her swathed 
head upon her hand, and appeared to be lost in 
thought, while the multitude before her continued 
to grovel upon their stomachs, only screwing their 
heads round a little so as to get a view of us with 
one eye. It seemed that their Queen so rarely 
appeared in public that they were willing to un- 
dergo this inconvenience, and even graver risks, 
to have the opportunity of looking on her—or 
rather on her garments, for no living man there 
except myself had ever seen her face. At last 
we caught sight of the waving of lights, and heard 
the tramp of men coming along the passage, and 
in filed the guard, and with them the survivors 
of our would-be murderers, to the number of a 
score or more, on whose countenances the natu- 
ral expression of sullenness struggled with the 
terror that evidently filled their savage hearts. 
They were ranged in front of the dais, and would 
have cast themselves down on the floor of the 
cave, like the spectators, but She stopped them. 

* Nay,” she said, in her softest voice, “ stand ; 
I pray ve stand. Perchance the time will soon 
be when ye shall grow weary of being stretched 
out;”’ and she laughed melodiously. 

I saw a cringe of terror run along the rank of 
the poor doomed wretches, and, wicked villains as 
they were, I felt-sorry for them. Some minutes, 
perhaps two or three, passed before anything 
fresh occurred, during which She appeared, from 
the movement of her head—for, of course, we 
could not see her eyes—to be slowly and care- 
fully examining each delinquent. At last she 
spoke, addressing herself to me in a quiet and 
deliberate tone: 

“ Dost thou, O my guest, who art known in thy 
country by the name of the Prickly Tree, recog- 
nize these men?” 

“ Ay, O Queen, nearly all of them,” I said; and 
I saw ther zlower at me as I said it. 

‘‘ Then tell me and this company the tale where- 
of I have heard.” 

Thus. abjured, I; in as few words as I could, 
related the history of the cannibal feast, and of 
the attempted torture of our poor servant. The 
narrative was received in perfect silence, both by 
the accused and by the audience, and also by She 
herself. When I had done, Ayesha called upon 
Billali by name, and lifting his head from the 
ground, but without rising, the old man confirmed 
my story. No further evidence was taken. 

“Ye have heard,” said She at length, in a cold, 
clear voice, very different from her usual tones ; 
indeed, it was one of the most remarkable things 
about this extraordinary creature that her voice 
had the power of suiting itself in a wonderful 
manner to the mood of the moment. “ What 
have ye to say, ye rebellious children, why ven- 
geance should not be done upon ye?” 

For some time there was no answer, but at 
last one of the men, a fine broad-chested fellow, 
well on in middle life, with deep-graven features 
aud an eye like a hawk’s, spoke, and said that 
the orders that they had received were not to 
harm the white men; nothing was said of their 
black servant, so, egged on thereto by a woman 
who was now dead, they proceeded to try to hot- 
pot him after the ancient and honorable custom 
of their country, with a view of eating him in 
due course. As for their attack upon ourselves, 
it was made in an access of sudden fury, and 
they deeply regretted it. He ended by humbly 
praying that mercy might be extended to them, 
or at least that they might be banished into the 
swamps, to live or die as it might chance; but I 
saw on his face that he had but little hope of 
mercy. 

Then came a pause, and the most intense si- 
lence reigned over the whole scene, which, illu- 
minated as it was by the flickering lamps that 
struck out broad patterns of light and shadow 
upon the rocky walls, was as strange a one as I 
ever Saw, even in that weird land. There, seated 
in her barbaric chair above them all, with myself 
at her feet, was the veiled white woman, whose 
awesome power seemed to shine about her like 
& halo. Never have I seen her veiled shape 
look more terrible than it did in that space, while 
she gathered herself up as it were for vengeance. 

At last it came. 

‘“ Dogs and serpents,” She began, in a low voice 
that gradually gathered power as she went on, till 
the place rang with it, “eaters of human flesh, 
two things have ye done. First, ye have attacked 
these strangers, being white men, and would have 
slain their servant, and for that alone death is 
your reward. But that is notall. Ye have dared 
to disobey me. Did I not send my word unto ye 
bv Billali, my servant, and the father of your 
household? Hath it not been taught to ye 
from childhood that the law of She is an ever- 
fixed law, and that he who breaketh it by so much 
as one jot or tittle shall perish? And is not my 
lightest word a law’ Have not your fathers 
taught ye this, I say, whilst as yet ve were but 
children? Well do ye know it, ye Wicked Ones. 
But ye are all evil—evil to the core; the wicked- 
ness bubbles up in ye like a fountain in the spring- 
time. And now because ye have done this thing, 
because ye have striven to put these men, my 
guests, to death, and yet more because ye have 
dared to disobey my word, this is the doom that 
I doom ye to. That ye be taken to the cave of 
torture, and given over to the torturers to wreak 
their will upon ye, and that on the going down of 
to-morrow’s sun those of ye who yet remain alive 
be slain by the hot pot, as ye would have slain 
the servant of this my guest.” 

She ceased, and a faint murmur of horror ran 
round the cave. As for the victims, as soon as 
they realized the full hideousness of their doom, 
their stoicism forsook them, and they flung them- 
selves down upon the ground, and wept and im- 
plored for mercy in a way that was dreadful to 
behold. I too turned to Ayesha and begged her 
to spare them, or at least to mete out their fate 
in some less awful way. But she was hard as 
adamant about it. 

“ My Holly,” she said, again speaking in Greek, 
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which, to tell the truth, although I have always 
been considered as good a scholar of the lan- 
guage as most, [ found it rather difficult to fol- 
low, chiefly because of the change in the fall 
of the accent — Ayesha, of course, talked with 
the accent of her contemporaries, whereas we 
have only tradition and the modern accent to 
guide us as to the exact pronunciation—* my Hol- 
lv, it cannot be. Were I to show mercy to those 
wolves, your lives would not be safe among this 
people foraday. Thou knowest them not. They 
ure tigers to lap blood, and even now they hunger 
after your lives. How thinkest thou that I rule 
this people? I have but a regiment of guards 
to do my bidding, therefore it is not by force. 
It is by terror. Nay, the men must die, and 
die as I have said.” Then turning suddenly to 
the captain of the guard, “ My word is spoken 
—let my doom be done.” 
(TO BE OCONTINUKD.] 


A SCRAP OF ‘HISTORY. 


In his speech at Cooper Union, October 22, 
Mr. Hewitt, then a candidate for Mayor, now 
Mayor-elect, gave a sketch of his own hfe as an 
answer to some attacks made upon him as a 
“rich man.”” In the course of these remarks he 
said: “I became nearly blind, and was compelled 
to pass a vear in Europe, for which I paid out of 
the earnings which I had laid ap from the les- 
sons I had given. Onmy way home another ac- 
cident occurred—the ship on which 1 was went 
to the bottom, and I was saved by another acci- 
dent in one of the boats of that ship in company 
with a man who has been Mayor of this city, 
who was and fs my friend and brother, and will 
be to the end of my life. I landed in midwinter 
in a borrowed suit of sailor’s clothes—not a thing 
of my own—and I had three silver dollars in 


my pocket, which constituted my entire worldly’ 


wealth. I was twenty-two years of age.” 

Let the captain of the rescuing ship tell the 
story as he did a few years ago to a little circle 
of friends in a New York club: 

“Tn 1844 I was commanding the ship Atalan- 
ta,and in the month of December of that vear 
was making a voyage from Liverpool to New 
York. On the 11th I was crossing the Gulf 
Stream, and had got well over it, when, near even- 
ing, I saw a ship under full sail several miles to 
windward, and evidently heading for New York, 
like myself. My barometer had been falling rap- 
idly, and as I always regarded it with great care 
and obeyed its orders, I took warning and short- 
ened sail. But I noticed that the stranger kept 
everything spread, anu when night came on and 
hid her from sight she was far off on the horizon, 
and didn’t appear to have taken in a stitch of 
canvas. During the night it came on to blow 
heavily—a regular cyclone, in fact—and you may 
be sure I was glad I had taken in sail. It only 
lasted a couple of hours or so, bot was very 
rough as long as it was on us. 

“About nine in the forenoon the watch re- 
ported pieces.of wreck floating on the water, and 
an hour later we sighted a boat, and bore down 
for her. It was as I had feared: the stranger 
had foundered in the gale, and this was one of 
her boats. 

“She proved to he, or to have been, the Amer- 
ican ship Alubamian, Captain Hitchcock, from 
Leghorn to New York, and besides her officers 
and crew she had two passengers in the cabin. 
She was under full sail when the wind struck 
her, and in a very short time she was an unsea- 
worthy wreck. She had two boats, one a stanch 
life-boat, and the other an old and rotten long- 
boat. Lots were drawn for places, and the life- 
boat fell to the first officer, while the long-boat 
went to the captain. The two cabin passengers 
went to the long-boat, and also nine of the crew. 
It was the life-boat that I picked up, with the 
first officer in command, and he said they left 
the ship at two in the morning, and lost sight of 
the long-boat soon after. She was nearer the 
ship than they, as the captain had been the last 
to leave her. 

“The weather was cold, and they suffered con- 
siderably from their cramped positions, but in a 
little while after coming on board they were warm- 
ed up and all right. Nothing could be seen of the 
long-boat, and it was not certain whether she 
was still afloat. I determined to save her if pos- 
sible to do it, and the great question was to de- 
termine what course to steer to find her. I rea- 
soned that Captain Hitchcock would try to get 
out of the Gulf Stream as soon as he could, in or- 
der to find smoother water, and after carefully 
studying the situation I changed my course in 
accordance with this theory. I sent men aloft 
to keep a sharp lookout, and report the least 
sign of a boat, and to watch for anything that 
would indicate she had gone down and was past 
all help. 

‘‘Noon came, and then one o’clock, and then 
two, and no signs of the boat. I went to the 
cabin with my first officer and the officer of the 
Alabamian, and we held a council. One of them 
thought I ought to run on another course, and 
he gave his reasons for it, and then the other, 
who had been wavering on the subject, joined 
him. I persisted in my belief, and stood alone 
in it. Somehow I could not see their reasons as 
they did, and I had a firm conviction that I was 
right, and if the captain of the Alabamian had 
done what I should do under similar circum- 
stances, he would be exactly in the track I was 
running. 

“The afternoon went on, and about an hour 
before sunset I went into the cross-trees to have 
a look on my own account. I swept the horizon 
with my glass over and over again, but saw no- 
thing, and felt what a terrible responsibility rest- 
ed on me, and what would be said of me for 
holding my course agains: the advice of the oth- 
ers, if I should not find the boat. 

“Just as the sun was within a handspike’s 


length of the horizon I saw a speck on the crest 
of a wave. It went down as the wave fell, and 
I believe my heart stopped beating till the speck 
came up again and showed itself. There it was 
and no mistake, and it was exactly dead ahead 
as near as you could draw a line. 

“TI hailed the deck, and sent the first officer 
to take the wheel. I told him not to vary the 
breadth of a hair from the course we were run- 
ning. Then I came down, and sent a man up to 
take my place. 

“*Have you seen anything everybody asked 
as I reached the deck. 

“* Nothing I’m certain of; I answered ; ‘ but 
we may have developments presently.’ I don’t 
know if my heart was beating then, but presume 
it was, 

“Tn a little while—it may have been a quarter 
of an hour, and just as the sun was dipping into 
the horizon—the man in the rigging called out, 
‘Sail ho!’ 

“*Where away ? I asked. 

“*Dead ahead, sir. I think it’s the boat.’ 

“My heart went up in my mouth, but I tried to 
appear as cool as an iceberg. Of course everv- 
body else was all excitement, and that was the 
more reason why I should not be. Besides, I was 
captain, and nobody else was, as I had shown 
them by sticking to my course. 

“The night came on clear and beautiful, and 
we kept straight on. We lost sight of the boat 
as the daylight faded, but in half an hour or so 
we saw her again, and we still had her right in 
line. As we neared her I kept the ship up a 
little so as to bring the boat under our lee, and 1 
put men in the fore-chains and along the sides 
with plenty of lines, and made all possible prepa- 
rations to make fast. I knew the men in the boat 
would be so chilled with the cold that they would 
be nearly helpiess, and whatever was to be done 
would have to be done bv ourselves. 

“We got them out all right, and it was as I 
had surmised: they were most of them too much 
benumbed to climb up the sides, and had to be 


helped When they were all safe on board we 


tried to hoist the boat in, and she broke in two 
with her own weight: how she ever lived as long 
as she did is a mystery. 

“Captain Hitchcock told me they rowed as long 
as they could after leaving the ship, with the in- 
tention of getting into the smoother water beyond 
the Gulf Stream, and he had thought that in case 
I fell in with the other boat I would do just as I 
had done. The two cabin passengers took their 
share of the labor with the rest. They were 
both young men, with a difference of perhaps 
five or six years in their ages, and had been 
travelling in Europe, the elder of the two being 
tutor for the younger, who was the son of a 
prominent citizen of New York. They took pas- 
sage at Leghorn for New York, and when their 
turn came to enter the long-boat they had done 
so without complaint, and had borne the priva- 
tions of the night and day as cheerfully as any 
one else. 

* All day they had watched and hoped, hoped 
and watched, but there was no sign of a sail. 
The night threatened to be cold, and there was 
little expectation that any of the party would live 
till morning, even if the boat continued to float. 
As the sun neared the horizon the younger man 
was lying in the bottom of the boat, wrapped in 
his overcoat and a blanket, while the elder sat in 
the stern with the captain. 

“ Just as the sun was dipping into the waves, 
the elder of the twain said to Captain Hitch- 
cock that, with his permission, he would offer 
prayer. Of course it was given at once. ‘ And 
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I never, in all my life,’ said Captain Hitchcock, 
‘heard a more beautiful prayer from the lips of 
mortal man. And as he said “amen,” and I said 
“amen” too, I raised my eyes and saw your sail.’ 

“Perhaps,” said Captain Raymond to his 
group of listeners—“ perhaps you’d like to know 
the names of those two passengers? They are 
familiar to you all, and you'll find them at the bot- 
tom of this letter, which I received, with a silver 
pitcher, a few days after we reached New York. 
I haven’t seen it for some time, until it turned up 
to-day while I was overhauling my desk. It is 
an old letter, you see, and was written before the 
envelop was invented.” 

The letter was passed around and handled 
with great care. It was then read aloud by one 
of the group, and ran as follows: 


_ “New Yorx, December 28, 1844. 

*“*Dear Siz,—Desirous of testifying our grateful 
sense of the noble disinterestedness with which you 
stood from your course on the 12th of December last 
in search of the captain, passengers, and crew of the 
ship Alabamian, which foundered on that day at sea, 
and of the kindness we received at your hands while 
your guests, we beg your acceptance of the accom- 
panying piece of plate. 

‘* We know that no offering of ours can add to the 
proud feeling of satisfaction which must have ani- 
mated — bosom when upon your own deck you saw 

iteen human beings whose lives you had saved ; 
but we wish you to possess some slight token which 
in after-days may serve to remind your children and 
your friends of how nobly you did your — to your 
God and your fellow-men; and we desire that other 
ship-mastere, incited as well by their own humane im- 
pulses as by the approbation which so noble an act 
never fails to call down from the public, may ‘go and 
do likewise.’ 

‘*In conclusion, we congratulate you upon the op- 
portunity vou have enjoyed of gratifying the most 

nerous promptings of the soul, we pray that Heaven 
— shower its choicest bleasings upon you and yours, 
and we beg you to be assured of the lasting gratitude 
of, very truly, friends, 

* Kpwarp Coorrk, > 
* S. H Passengers. 
Geores B. Raymonp, of the ship Atalanta, of New 
ork.”’ 


“A day or two after receiving and answering 
this letter,” said Captain Raymond, “I received 
an invitation to go to Mr, Peter Cooper’s house, 
as the family was very desirous of meeting me. 
I was so busy with the affairs of my ship that I 
could not respond at once, but sent word that I 
would call on New-vyear’s Day. When‘ called, 
and my name was announced, they did not wait 
for me to go into the parlor, but all came out 
into the hall to greet me; the ladies pressed 
around me, and I assure you it was rather embar- 
rassing for a young sea-dog to receive so much 
attention. I had done nothing more than my 
duty, and somehow felt that I was being thanked 
and praised a good deal beyond what I merited. 
I tried to tell them so, but they wouldn't listen 
to me, and all the time I was there they made 
such a hero of me that I didn’t know what to 
say, and wondered how I would be able to escape. 

“None of the Cooper or Hewitt family have 
ever forgotten me, but, on the contrary, they miss 
no opportunity of referring to that incident of the 
12th of December. When the Lotos Club gave 
a dinner to Mayor-Cooper I wanted to come as 


much as I ever wanted to do anything in all my 


life, and I thought I would do so; but I don’t like 
to be called up for a speech, and I knew that 
Hewitt or Cooper would be sure to have-me out 
and make me say something; so I staid away, 
and saved the club from listening to the story of 
the loss of the Alabamian.”’ 

“If you had told that story as you have told 
it now,” said one of the listeners, “‘ vou would 
have made one of the most effective speeches 
ever made at a dinner party.” 

“So say we all.” 


— 


PROOF. 


“They wouldn’t let me work, Susan, ’cause I’m out with them Knights, and wasn’t a 
‘Union’ man.” 

“Lawks, Jabez, I can stand your being out wid ’em nights, bu’ jes take your penshun 
papers round an’ show ’em you was a Union man an’ always will be.” 
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JUSTICE MUST OPEN 


IRRIGATION IN COLORADO. 


Tax mining. industries of Colorado have been, and are to-day, 
so extensive and important that they have completely overshad- 
owed any agricultural view which people who have sought for in- 
formation concerning the young State through books or news- 
paper correspondence may have desired to obtain. The pen of 
the writer and the brush of the artist have been chiefly con- 
fined to a delineation of the grandeur of the mountain scenery 
or of incidents of miining life. Nor is this to be greatly won- 
dered at, for, except in certain favored localities, farming, either 
im field or garden, has not been attempted with any great measure 
of success. The great rarity and dryness of the atmosphere, 
the extremely scant rainfall, the alkaline properties of the soil, 
and the generally great altitude of the parks (or valleys, as we of 
the East would cal! them) offer most unfavorable conditions for 
agricultural pursuits. What the Pilgrim Fathers were able to do 
amid the disadvantages of a rock-ribbed and flinty New England 
soil has, however, in different parts of Colorado been accom- 
plished, amid dissimilar but equal disadvantages, by their descend- 
ants. Of course there are sections of the State, as anybody who 
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BOTH DOORS, OR THE BOODLE ALDERMEN WILL ESCAPE. 


has ever travelled through it knows, which are utterly worthless 
save as habitations for jack-rabbits and rattlesnakes—a charac- 
teristic view of one of such sections being shown among the illus- 
trations on the next page; but there are also, particularly in the 
western and southwestern portions of Colorado, vast mesas where, 
before civilized feet entered upon them, the native sage-brush grew 
to the height of a man’s waist, and which needed only clearing and 
irrigation to be convertible into fertile fields of grain. 

Such a mesa as this is that which lies between the Gunnison 
and the Grand rivers. 

In the illustrations a very familiar and somewhat picturesque 
object to Colorado tourists is shown in the primitive water or 
“ lifting” wheels, by which the narrow streams which pass out 
there for rivers are made, in spite of themselves, to play an im- 
portant part in agricultural pursuits. It is not to be imagined 
that it is by any such catch-bucket system as this that the great 
agricultural sections of the San Juan and San Luis valleys in the 
southwest and the fertile fields in the vicinity of Greeley and Fort 
Collins are watered. In those sections engineering science and an 
enormous expenditure of money have constructed a great system 
of canals, which are fed from the inexhaustible fount of the ever- 


lasting mountain snows, and which extend in many directions for 
hundreds of miles, following the slant of the land at just a suf- 
ficient incline to keep the water moving slowly. The lifting wheels 
are found only in places where there are comparatively small 
stretches of possible agricultural land between some swift-running 
stream and the inevitable adjacent sage-brush-covered foot-hills 
or rocky cliffs. It frequently occurs that half a dozen settlers on 
the bank of a river will unite in constructing one of these lifting 
wheels, the water in many instances being carried for a distance 
of from a quarter to half a mile through wooden troughs before 
striking the line of the common irrigating ditch. 

If the questions of irrigation and the agricultural development 
of Colorado have not protruded themselves prominently in printed 
works concerning the State, they have formed a by no means small 
part of legislative action in the State. A most complicated and 
elaborate set of laws and enactments concerning the subject of 
irrigation exists to-day upon the statute-book, and one of the most 
arduous duties of the Governor of Colorado consists in keeping 
track of the innumerable officials and boards of officials whom it 
is his duty to appoint in the interest of organized and well-regu- 
lated irrigation. 
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MAKING A START. 
ON THE ON. 


THE BAD LANDS. 


IRRIGATION IN COLORADO.—Drawn By Granam.—[Sez Pace 752. ] 
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THE SKIPPER’S LOVE; OR, THE 
TIDE WILL TURN. : 


Tur skipper stood on the windy pier. 
*“O mate,” he said, “ set every sail ; 
For love is eweet if trne and dear, 
But bitter is love if love must fail.” 
**No hurry, skipper, to put to sea; 
The wind is foul and the water low; 
But the tide will 1urn if you wait a wee, 
And you'll get ‘Yes’ where you got ‘No.’” 


The skipper turned again with a smile, 

And he found his love in a better mood ; 
For she had had time to think the while, 

**] shall find ten worse for one as good.” 
So the tide bad turned, and he got “ Yea.” 

The sans were filled and the wind was fair. 
Don't limit the pleasant worda, I pray ; 

They are for every one everywhere. 


The tide will tarn if you wait a wee, 
And good’s not lost if but defer'd ; 
Supposing your plans have gone a-gicy, 


° Don't flee away like a frighted bird. 


‘Say that you've asked a favor in vain, 
To-morrow may be a better day, 

The tide of fortane will turn again, 
And you'll get “* Yes” where you got “ Nay.” 


The tide will turn if the thing you mind 
Is worth the waiting and worth the cost; 
If you seek and seek until you find, 
Then your labor will never We lost. 
For waiting is often working, yon see, 
And though the water may now be low, 
The tide will turn if you bide a wee, 
And you'll get “‘ Yes” where you got “ No.” 
Many A. Byvre. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Pror. Apotex Orr, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: “I have been enabled to devote myself to 
hard mental Jabor, from shortly after breakfast till a 

without experiencing the 
would pot new, at any rate, 


late hour in the evenin 
slightest relaxation, and 
dispense with it.’—[{Ado.) 


A NEW WONDER 
Is not often recorded, but those who write to Hallett 
& Co., Portland, Maine, will Jearn of a genuine one. 
You can earn from $5 to $25 and upwards aday. You 
can do the work aud live at home, wherever you 
are located. Fail particulars will be sent you free. 
Some have earned over $50 in a day. Capital not 
needed. You are started in business free. Both sexes. 
Allages) Immense profits sure tor those who start at 
ary > Your first act should be to write fur particulars. 
—[Adc.] 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrror.y pure soap 
may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article. 

Cuas. 8S. Hiectne’ “ La Bette” Bovever Tor.rr Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GLYOrning, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 

und Infauta —CAde. } 


FOR THROAT DISEASES AND COUGHS. 
BROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
Like all other real/y good things, are imitated, and pnr- 
tain the genuine article 
wepared by Joun L Brown & Sons, and sold only in 
xes. —Price 25 cents—[Adr.) 


Ix the long winter nights it is pleasant to have 
plenty of light in the honse, and it is aleo good for the 
eyes. The latest invention in Ji ht-giving apparatus 
is the Improved Hickok Calcium Burner, which is said 
to produce a light equal to seven ordinary burners and 
will fit any common lamp.—[{Adr.)} 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent IMprovev Crsnionepy Ear Devos 
Prerrotity Resrore tue Hravine and perform the 
work ot the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in position. All conversation, and even whix- 
per, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timouials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B'way, N. Y.—[{Adv.] 


Ancostcea Brrrers is a household word all over the 
world. For over 50 years it has advertised itself by its 
merits. It is now advertised to warn the public aguinst 
eet its The genuine article is manufactured by 

J.G. B. Siegert & Sons. —[ Adv. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 

Eveorgan Pian. Restaurant unsurpassed. Location 
ioe ¥ the city for transient or permanent guests — 
Adv. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mus. Winsiow’s Soorumse should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ene the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adr.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persone in health. 

Sold by Grocers e1 jrocers everywhere. 


BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 
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THE COCAINE HABIT. 


Tae Worst Stavery Known— New Reveta- 
TIONS OF Power. 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Waen cocaine was discovered the medical 
world exclaimed, “ Thank Heaven ‘” 

But, useful as it is, it is also dangerous, espe- 
cially when its use is perverted from the deaden- 
ing of pain for surgical operations, to the stimu- 
lation and destruction of the human body. Its 
first effects are soothing and captivating, but the 
thraldom is the most horrible slavery known to 
humanity. 

J. L. Stephens, M.D., of Lebanon, Ohio, was in- 
terviewed by our reporter yesterday at the Grand 
Hotel, and during the conversation the doctor 
said, “ The cocaine habit is a thousand times 
worse than the morphine and opium habits, and 
you would be astonished,” he said, “if you knew 
how frightfully the habit is increasing.” 

“ What are its effects?” 

“It is the worst constitution- wrecker ever 
known. It rvins the liver and kidneys in half a 
vear,and when this work is Jone, the strongest 
constitution soon succumbs.” 

“ Do you know of Dr. Underlill's case here in 
Cincinnati 

“ That leading physician who became a victim 
of the cocaine habit? Yes. His case was a 
very sad one, but the habit can be cured. I 
have rescued many a man from a worse condi- 
tion.” 

What, worse than Dr, Underhill’s 

“ Indeed, sir, far so. Justin M. Hull, A.M., 
M.D., President of the State Board of Health of 
Iowa, and a famed practitioner; Alexander Neil, 
M.D., Professor of Surgery in the Columbus 
Medical College, and President of the Academy 
of Medicine, a man widely known; and Rev. W. 
P. Clancey, of Indianapolis, Ind., from personal 
experience in opium-eating, etc., can tell you of 
the kind of success our form of treatment wins.” 

“ Would vou mind letting our readers into the 
secret of your methods *” 

“ Well, young man, you surely have a good bit 
of assurance to ask a man to give his business 
away to the public; but I won’t wholly disap- 
point you. I have treated over 20,000 patients. 


In common with many eminent physicians, I for | 


years made a close study of the effects of the | 


habits on the system, and the organs which they 
most severely attack. Dr. Hull and Dr. Neil, 
whom I have mentioned, and hundreds of 
others equally as expert, made many similar 
experiments on their own behalf. We each 
foung that these drugs worked most destructive- 
ly in the kidneys and liver; in fact, finally de- 
stroyed them. It was then apparent that no cure 
could be effected until those organs could be re- 
stored to health. We recently exhausted the en- 
tire range of medical science, experimenting with 
all known remedies for these organs, and as the 
result of these close investigations we all sub- 
stantially agreed, though following different lines 
of inquiry, that the most reliable, scientific prep- 
aration was Warner's Safe Cure. This was the 
second point in the discovery. The third was 
our own private form of treatment, which, of 
course, we do not divulge to the public. Every 
case that we have treated first with Warner's 
Safe Cure, then with our own private treatment, 
and followed up again with Warner’s Safe Cure 
for a few weeks, has been succeasful. These 
habits can’t be cured without uging it, because 
the habit is nourished and sustained in the liver 
and kidneys. The habit can be kept up in mod- 
eration, however, if free use be aleo made, at the 
same time, of that great remedy.” 

“ Yes, it isa world-famed and justly celebrated 
specific! Lixe many other physicians, I used to 
deride the claims made for it, but I know now for 
a fact that it is the world’s greatest blessing, hav- 
ing sovereign power over hitherto incurable dis- 
eases of the kidneys and liver, and when I have 
said that, young man, I have said nearly every- 
thing, for most diseases originate in, or are aggra- 
vated by, a depraved condition of the kidneys.” 

“People do not realize this, because, singular 
as it may seem, the kidneys may be in a very ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition, and yet, owing to 
the fact that there are but few nerves of sensa- 
tion in them, the subject will not experience much 
pain therein. On this account thousands of peo- 
ple die every vear of kidnev disease unknowing- 
lv. They have so-called disorders of the head, of 
the heart and lungs and stomach, and treat them 
in vain, for the real cause of their misery is de- 
ranged kidneys, and if they were restored to health 
the other disorcers would soon disappear.” 

Dr. Stephens’s experience, that can be confirm- 
ed by many thousands whom he has treated, adds 
only more emphasis to the experience of many 
hundreds of thousands all over the world, that 
the remedy he refers to is, without any doubt, the 
most beneficent discovery ever given to humanity. 
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We present herewith a complete List of Orders for the WESTINGHOUSE 
ENCINE, received by us from the NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES ONLY, 
in the sixty days from Sept. 6th to Nov. 6th, 1886. FACTS ARE STUBBORN 
THINGS, and it remains only for us to express our high appreciation of the confi- 
dence with which the public has honored us. 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR, & CO., 
CONTRACTING AND. CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
17 Cortlandt Street, New York. 98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric Co.,.........++ 2d Pittsburgh, Pa., 200 H. P. 
Matlanal Drodqing New York, 200 
Pittsburgh Electric Light Co.,.- Birmingham, Pa., 100 
Weatin house 3d order, Schevectady, N. Y., 
Lynn Electric 5th order, Lynn, Masa. 
Union Switch & Signal Co.,.... 5th order, Pittsburgh, h, Pa. 
Electric Light, Heat, Power Co. Carbondale, Pa. 
2d order, 75 
Union Switch and Signal Gth order, Pittsburgh, Pa. 75 
East nd Electric Light Co. 2d order, Pitteburgh, Pa, 75 
Brosh Electric Light 7th order, Buffalo, N. ty) 
Electric Light & Power Cu,,....... n, N. J., 60 
2000 2d order, New York, 60 
U. 8. Gov't Tender 12th order, Baltimore, ‘Md., 
J. W. Shauley, Saw Bridgeport, Conn. 9 
John Leggett & Son, Pauper 3d order, Troy, N 
People’ 8 "Electr ic Light Greensburg, Pa., 45 * 
Livin ton & Co., Saw os Little Falle, N. Y., @ 
Philadelph a“ Ledger,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
cons 2d order, 3 
Van Deventer Horne, Hosiery Plainfield, N. J., 
... 3d order, Holyoke, Mass.. 3 
Wm. Broadhead ..6th order, Jamestown, Pa., 35 
American Press Association, CC? New York, 
C. F. Davis, Paper Valatie, N, Y., 
Thos. Henshell, Silk Mill,....... ..-.-. Paterson, N. J J., 
Keystone Electric Light 4th order, Philadelphia, Pa, 
E. D. Clapp Miz. Anburn, N. Y., 
Worcester Gas L 2d order, Worcester, Mass., © 
Worthy Paper Co., Springfield, Maes., = 
C. Fred. Ruhiman, Trenton, N. J., = 


Tora, ENGINES, 


LADY'S STORY, 


honee in Sangerties, N. Y., Mra. Eotetine A. Wigram, 

| a lady paet seventy-five years, told to the writer the fol- 

és | lowing story: “I was suffering with a painfal tumor, 

afflict mankind. Itisofteninherited, but alee wit with and rhommation, kidney trouble 

ane tter days were in store for me; our 

muy be the result of improper \ | best in indnced me to try Dr. Kennedy's Favor- 
uncleanliness, and ite Remedy. 


Scrofula 


Is one of the most fatal scourges which 


mercurial poisoning, I had not used quite a bottle before the 
various other causes. Chronic Sores, RHEUMATISM 


in the hip and the kidney and dropsical trouble was re- 
lieved. Considering my advanced age, I am fairly well; 
and I am assured by my phyrician, and know for my- 
self, that my recovery is honestly attributed to Dr. 
nedy personally, a rom the nning all the 
more confidence in Remedy.” Hon E. 
Ruseell, President of the rties National Bank, 
and Mr. Thos. B. Keeney, of the same inetitu- 
tion, says: “ We are personally acquainted with Mrs, 
Wigram, and believe any statement she may make.”’ 


Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 
Rondoat, N. ¥. All Draggiste. $1; ¢ 6 for $5. 


COUGH CURED 


py, Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 

porizer and Cresvlene. 
We have abundant testimony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
room je an almoert infallible rem- 
edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which distreseing malady no other 
assured remedy is known to us. 
A cure usually effected in five or 
six days, ata and 
but very little troub also 
exceedingly efficient in yt en 
Croup, Catarrh, ~~ theria, In- 
fluenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It ie a safeguard against the 
spread of contagion. 

Vaporizer complete, 
a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 
your druggist for it. 

W. A. & CO., 


"170-172 William New York. 


ROWLANDS’ 
Known for more than 60 years as the best tooth pow- 

. der, as it contains no pe or acid ingredients: it 

whitens the teeth, poli and preserves the enaniel, 

and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Ask 

druggists for ROWLANDS’? ODONTO, the 


The Physician’s Favorite | °° snulne Conte. 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 


Uleers, Abscesses, Cancerous Humors, 
and, in some cases, Emaciation, and Con- 
sumption, result from a scrofulous condi- 
tion of the blood. This disease can be 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


I inherited a scrofulous condition of the 
blood, which caused a derangement of my 
whole system. After taking less than 
four bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I am 


Entirely Cured 


and, for the past vear, have not found it 
necessary to use any medicine whatever. 
I «im now in better health, and stronger, 
than ever before. —O. A. Willard, 218 
“Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


I was troubled with Scrofulous Sores 
for five years; but, after using a few 
bottles of Aver’s Sarsuparilla, the sores 
healed, and have now good health. — 
Elizabeth Warnock, 54 Appleton street, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Some months ago I was troubled with 
Scrofulous Sores on my leg. The limb 
was badly swollen and inflamed, and the 
sores discharged large quantities of offen- 
sive matter. Every remedy failed, until 
I used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. By taking 
three bottles of this medicine the sores 
have been entirely healed, and my health 
‘s fully restored. I am grateful for the 
good this medicine has done me.— Mrs. 
Ann O’ Brian, 158 Sullivan st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


An pee by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Size, G in. in height. 


‘ Patented Sept. 25, 1881. 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 
116-118 Dearborn S8t.,Chi 


RED-CLOVER BLOSSOM: 


blood puri 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt-Rheum, 


Rheumatism, ia, Sick 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. ‘Piles, 
Whooping-Cou 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, jor 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggista, 50c. , $1.00. 
A valuable pamphiet on “The Natrition of ts Paperience 
Infante and Invalids sent free on application. ‘Tom cat owell, Mase., 14 
y address. 


Riouarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


NOW LIBERTY WANTS TO BE EN-LIGHT-ENED. 


AND THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS IT. 


benold 
Constable 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


“Cartwricut & Warner’s”’ Celebrated ME- 
KINO and CASHMERE. Genuine Scotch Lambs’ 
Wool. PURE SILK in Winter Weights. COL- 
URED SPUN SILK, Black and Slate Fleece 
Lined ; also, Camels’-Hair Hose and Half-Hose. 


Hroadoveay KS 9th dt. 


Spratts Patent 


DOCG CAKES, 


Poultry, Pigeon 
<« & Cattle Foods, 


3 = WORSE CONSTITUTION 

wt POWDERS, 

Prairie Meat Crissel 
Celebrated Dog and 


STAMPED. Pigeon Soaps, 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and 
Pealers in Sportsman’s Supplies. 
The Original E ish h Dog & Poul edicines 


Y ALL DRUGG 
239-245 56th New York 
reul cation. 


ulars Post Free on App 


DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 80. WILLIA 


J. & J. COLMAN, 


ONDON, NGLANT). 
fete) NCENTRATED 


MUSTARD OIL= 


A POSITIVE CURE 


FOR RH TISM and Muscular Pains; out- 
ward rid by all Drnggists and Grvcers. If 
you cannot obtain from your Druggist or Grocer, send 
to JAMES P. SMITH, 45 Park Place, New York. 


FCTECDI 00K STEEL 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


— 


TO MAKE LITTLE FOLKS NAPPY 


send the Delightfni Story, Trraey's CuristMas, 
by Marearer Srpney. to any child whose address is 
sent to us with a 2-cent stamp for 
D. LOTHROP & Boston. 
best are Banyianp. 50 cts.; 
Awake, $2.40; Our Men axp Women, 
$1; Tue Pansy, $1 4 year. Send to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


Illustrated 82-page Christmas Greeting Free, 


| 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and rést to 


EXTRACT 
omave 
a} A 
Mad GRAVIES, 
FIsH, 


ras, 
at WORCESTER, 


May, 185 me » HOT & COLD 
palatable, as well 

Sime sauce AREBITS, 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATRHS, 


ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


ever ~ warranted. ake hone uniess 6 amped 
Shoe, Warranted.” Congress. 


.00 Shoe. Same styles YY 
the @ @shoe. If you cannot 
get these shoes from deal- 

send address on 
Ww. Do 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 

FAFI FS cessful by RE at your own 

Rome, one who was deaf 

years. y most of the noted 
ia\ists without tad By himae’ in three 

and eines then of others. Full 

te ars sent on application 

part's, PAGE, No. 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 


Lady or Gentieman eas us the names of 


Ep~lose five 2-ct. stam ip pay postage and cost fe 
‘Broeklya Jewelry Court St., Brookiyn, N. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING, NOT ENTIRELY 


Pourtician or One Sipe. “ By George !” 


PouiticiaN OF THE OTHER Sipe. “That is just what your 


Bry Grorer !” 


6. VOTES 
EORGE 
ENRY 


ND PONT “yeu 
FORGET IT. 


#32, 


‘ 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 


party or my party must do— 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee ers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole sae for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CU., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, oe ERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS HL LEGGETT & CO. , CHAS. 

N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


23 COA- 


ered Chocolate for family use. 
for Dys eptics 


Requires no potting your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
n 
Yor trial cam. . WILBUB & 8048, Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA — SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge, 
sa district nnexcelied for frnit and 
vegetables, with delightful climate, is a_ fast- 
mail station on the North and South Railway 
Trunk Line, 80 miles south of Jacksonville, and has a 
complete system of water works apd sewerage. An 
excellent hotel is now open. Lots for sale on rea- 
sonnble terms. Address SEVILLE €0., 
MASON YOUNG, President, 35 Wal! St. 
R. H. MASON, Sec’ y and Treas, Seville, iris. 


New York and Chicago. ddress for Agency, 
R. W. TANSILL & CHICAGO. 


S-T-A-M-M-E-R-I-N-G 


Treated. Send stamp for Circular. WALTER 
K. FOBES, 18 yiston St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS. anted canvassers for the 
most popular and extraordi- 
nary thing ever offered the American pub- 
lic. Sells at sight. $2 profit on each 
sale. Send name and 2c. stamp at once to 
PUBLISHING CO., Box 914, N. ¥. 


ALORIDA Fruits, and How to Raise Them.” 

By He.en Harocover. Complete and reliable in- 

structions concerning the care and cultivation of Fruits 

and Trees adapted to the soil and climate of Florida and 
adjacent States. 347 &., 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 
JOHN P. MORTON Publishers, Louisville, Ky. 


A VORS for “‘The German.” Send free. 
Bernard Meyer, ! 59 & 61 Fulton Street, N 


WILLIAMS’ 


An exquisite were producin 
shoving. Delica red ith pertumed 


offered to the 


to a gentleman who shaves. 
J. 


GLASTONBURY, 
Manufacturers for 50 years of ‘‘GENUINE YANKEE” and other celebrated Shaving Soaps, 


TRAVELERS 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


SHAVING STICK 


a rich, mild lather that will not dry on the face while 
with Attar of 
red leatherette. The most elegant article of the kind ever 


Each stick enclosed in a turned 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT 


Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 25 cents in stamps to 
BB. AMS 


CONN, 


FINANCIAL. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


3 ald 5 Broad St, or 29 Wall st. 
NEW YORK. , 


Connected Private Wire with Branch Office, 
290 Broadway. P.O. Box 2907. 
Member of the New York Stock Ex- 

change, Director of Merchants’ Ex- 

change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bank, and of 
American Safe Deposit 
Co., &c., &c. 

banking business transacted. Securities 
bonght and sold on commission for cash or on maryiw. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate. Deposits received subject to check at sight. 

Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and TraveHers’ Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


GILMAN, SON, & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New 
Patent Attorney.W ashington, D.C. 
Charges moderate. Circulars tree. 
Book. Sells at Sight. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PATENTS 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


OBTAINED. H. W.T. JENNER, 
GENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S $4 O 
BARPERS WERE LY . 
HARPER’S BAZAR...:....... 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANELIN SQUARE 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One iets 4 

weeks for GB bis 5 00 


Poatage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada, 


The most popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


There is bothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an eie- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent nse of these 
periodicals. They are as familir as household words, 


and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitate one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. YY. Sun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


NOTIC E.—Meerers. Harrer & Brotrurrs are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing themselves to 
be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
seriptionr therefor at wnauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipta in the name of Harper & Buorurrs. 

To prevent the lora of money by auch misrepresenta- 


tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 


assuming to represent Haxven & Brorners. parment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-office Monéy Order, pay- 
able tu the order of Harper & Broruers, New York. 


%@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Teu 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 
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